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OF ALL FACTORS WHICH 
OFFSET PROFITS 


What is the most destructive force facing you in your busine 
... labor troubles, sales problems, poor location, or management 


The May Company, composed of men scientifically trained ir 
all phases of cost reduction, can show you how to control, curl} 
and practically eliminate profit destroying forces. This organiza 
tion offers no cut and dried plan but, after a most searching 
analysis of your particular and individual problems, makes prac 
tical recommendations for their solution. 


No matter where you are; what kind of business you are in 
whether you are large or small . . . The May Company can help 
you make more money by cutting out waste and unnecessa 
cost without decreasing wages or reducing quality. 


If you have any perplexing production, financial, sales or other 
problems that are counter-balancing fair profits, it will pay yo 
to investigate May Methods. 





$25,893 A YEAR SAVED IN PAPER MILL. After making a survey ¢ 
a paper mill, employing 120 men, we promised a saving of $22,474, 
year, if our methods were installed. In twelve months the actual cos! 
reductions had amounted to: $3,492 in the Re-Winder Department 
$7,128 in the operation of paper making machinery; $4,473 in the Finish 
ing Room and $10,800 in the Supercalendar Department. 


39% INCREASE IN PRODUCTION IN DIE-CASTING DEPART. 
MENT. We presented a plan to a Toy Factory which stated that every 
dollar paid us for our services would net a return of $3.45. When th 
total percentages of savings in various departments were computed, w 
actually showed a return of $5.00 for every dollar in fees we received 


SHOE FACTORY SAVES $28,007. A well-known manufacturer hi 
125 employees manufacturing children's shoes with an annual payroll ¢ 
$131,000. May Methods made the following savings possible: In cuttin 
department 7.7% —in fitting department 18.2%—jin bottoming d 
partment 19.2% —in packing department 18.1% and in sole leathe 
department 100%. Savings totalled $28,007 against the $22,010 promised 


RS = = .: ve - | 15% REDUCTION IN WIRE MILL PRODUCTION COSTS. | 

= Uj management was skeptical when we presented our preliminary survé 

F BEGIN AT THE VERY vcd ff / report showing a 15% estimated reduction in the manufacturing co 

ae Filey i UZ, | of three plants and wire mill, amounting to $28,440. But three years afte 
ca we left our plan is still working . . . better than when we finished. 


a 


OF YOUR OPERATIONS 


itt, MS. “es Se For further information 
aa th eae ot eis USE QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 9 


ra 
GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO SEATTLE wem-\.ng-\ NEW YORK 
2600 North Shore Ave. 710 Second Avenue 134 Peachtree St. 122 East 42nd St. 


CANADA: George S. May, Ltd., 320 Bay St., Toronto 
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ul co How up-to-date files can 
artment 


Foi) help your Credit Department 


— John Does and Richard Roes are not the same THREE AUTOMATIC CHECKS AGAINST MISFILING. 





EPART- people —from a credit standpoint—that they were 
at every a few years ago. Some are still poor risks. But the status 1 imesenaee eee ae = 
‘hen the of many has improved to the point where you may now index pertute you! to Me 
oa Ne dren J . by name and check by both 
uted, w make pro table, safe loans. number and color to make 
received Up-to-date credit information will enable you to put sure you re right. Onlya few 
more funds at work. This has been proved where Rem- So pa ~ 
ington Rand equipment has been installed. . . . files and ee 
urer ha : “ , : number required by other 
ayroll d folders specially designed to make credit data easier to systems to accomplish,equal 
n cuttin handle and easier to find. results. Guide reading is re- 
ning d duced by 90%, ... am error 
| CREDIT FACTS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS... To be of can be spotted at a glance. 
> leathe 
promised most value, your credit file should be perpetual. A 
new Remington Rand improvement, called Classifile, ACT TODAY! Find out how little it costs to have complete, up- 
| arranges papers by classification within the folder. There to-date credit information right on tap. Any change you decide 
TS. Tk a ald . : eer’ upon can be handled by Remington Rand Service Department 
; are four sections, divided by guide sheets which are ; - A - ; 
ry surve . " pe 4 : experts with no interruption of your present office routine. Phone 
ring cof equipped with space-saving Kompakt fasteners and the Remington Rand man in your city or use the coupon. 
sars ate «-« FCiNforced tabs. A printed form is included for record 
shed. of customer’s assets and average balances over a 6-year 







period. Classifile is flexible . . . savee as much as 60% in 


filing space . . . speeds up reference. USE OUICK) £ fi ¥ 
COUPON NOs4 





| OK. tb from Remington Rand $ 






“MAYBE IT’S JUST THE FINANCING YOU NEED" | 


WE 

HAT purchase of Commercial Credit 
Company short term securities for our 
portfolio was a good idea. It’s a sound set- 
up they have, isn’t it?”’ 









“It certainly is. I’m particularly inter- 
ested in their open accounts receivable 
financing. A manufacturer I know has 
been using it for some time.”’ 


uu 


at 

























“Is that so? What made him try it?” 


**He didn’t have erough capital...had to 
find new financing to keep up with his 
orders. He was just about to take in a 
partner. It would have cost him a third 
interest, and he wanted to avoid that.”’ 


“That sounds familiar. I know several cases 
where those same conditions have arisen in the 
past year. What did your friend do?”’ 











**He investigated Commercial Credit Company 
financing. They showed him how he could handle 
25% more business, save discounts on purchases, 
and buy his raw materials at low cash prices. 
He is making a clean-up this year.”’ 


















**T used to have the idea that there was 
something risky in that sort of financing. 
But that report on Commercial Credit 
Company’s policies, methods, manage- 
ment and clients was an eye-opener. 
That’s just the kind of financial service 
business needs in these days.” 


**No doubt about it. Some of our whole- 
salers could use it to advantage. I think 
I’ll have our credit department give them 
a hint to that effect.” I 


Seas CREDIT COMPANY discounted satisfied them that Commercial Credit’s 
nearly $800,000,000 of open accounts and Receivable financing is soundly conceived, 





notes receivable in 1936. A large part of the and the Company is capably managed. Man- 
funds employed came from great corpora- ufacturers and wholesalers, desirous of im- 
tions, insurance companies and investors proving their cash position and credit rating, 
with surplus to invest in its capital and long should investigate. All correspondence or 
or short term securities. Their investigation consultations are confidential. Write today. 


USE QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 12 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BALTIMORE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
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HIS issue contains a world 

of ideas for most officers in 
either large or small banks. 
Because some banks have 
only three or four copies of 
Rand McNally Bankers 
Monthly, we suggest that the 
cashier take it upon himself 
to make sure that the various 
officers have a copy in which 
to read at least those articles, 
the page numbers of which 
are set opposite their names 
in this column. 

There appears to be a pre- 
dominance of ideas for loan 
officers in this issue, but this 
is as itshould be. This is the 
time when every possible em- 
phasis must be placed upon 
the increasing of loans, and 
the reduction of hazards in 
the loans made. 

There are two important 
articles for the bank's attorney 
to read this month, and there 
are five which all directors 
should read. The list of 
officers and the page numbers 
of the articles which they 
should read is as follows: 


President: 
267-269-274-276-280-286- 
290-304 

Directors: 
267-269-274-276-304 

Cashier: 
272-274-280-294 

Insurance officer: 

284-290 


Investment officer: 
304 


Loan officers: 
263-272-276-280-282-284- 
289-230-292-294 

Public Relations Officer: 
286-294 

Purchasing officer: 
300-302 
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é Your Transit 
Problems _ 













the possibility of error. 


each Key Book. 


Order Your Copies 


NOW 


UNLOCK . DOOR 


The 19th edition Key to the Numer- 
ical System of the American Bankers 
Association will be ready for distri- 
bution May 25th. 


Compiled and published under 
authority of the American Bankers 
Association, as their OFFICIAL 
NUMBERING AGENTS. 


The Key Book is a record of transit numbers assigned to every bank 
in the U. S., arranged in alphabetical and numerical order. 


Using the Transit number of a bank eliminates the need of writing 
out the full name of a bank, etc. 


, speeds up the work and minimizes 


Detailed instructions for its efficient use appear in the front part of 


$2.50 a copy, includes SUPPLEMENT when issued. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK ° 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET - New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1937 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....................$ 471,801,666.90 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guar- 

| eA ee ELS es 
State and Municipal Bonds 136,226,572.32 
Other Bonds and Securities 137,680,480.57 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 619,537,301.13 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 27,904,502.94 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank....................000000e 3,637,500.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 8,000,000.00 
Bank Premises 51,791,126.85 
Other Assets 9,418,144.53 


$1,893,890,871.77 





Deposits $1,688,450,919.89 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 


Acceptances and Bills $58,288, 166.60 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio....... 8,452,286.34 49,835,880.26 
Items in Transit with Branches 7,067 ,441.99 

Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 4,631,139.52 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc 8,156,115.59 
Dividend 1,550,000.00 

$77,500,000.00 

43,750,000.00 
. 12,949,374.52 134,199,374.52 


$1,893,890,871.77 





Figures of Foreign Branches are as of March 25, 1937. 


Securities carried at $68,486,932.31 in the foregoing statement, consist- 
ing of United States Government Obligations, $30,925,872.42, State 
and Municipal Bonds, $27,281,779.31, and Other Bonds and Securities, 
$10,279,280.58, are deposited to secure public and trust deposits, total- 
ing $41,070,743.35, and for other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








LIGHTEN THE TELLER’S LOAD 


AND PROTECT YOUR BANK AGAINST UNNECES. 
SARY LOSSES AT HIS WINDOW BY USING | 


TELAUTOGRAPHS 





Responsibility for embarrassed depositors and 
all overdrafts, voluntary or otherwise, as well 
as the loss of good will and deposits, rests 
almost entirely on your teller’s shoulders. 


For without telautographs, the teller cannot 
secure information regarding “‘balances”’ unless 
he, by subterfuge or otherwise, consults with 
bookkeepers without the knowledge of those 
who may be standing before his window. 
Hence, rather than give offense he will at times 
take the chance and cash checks which might 
result in overdrafts. On the other hand, 


Why Not Help The Teller And Safeguard Your Bank Against Overdrafts? | 


For 
Teller-Bookkeeper 


Communications 


rather than take a chance, the teller will use 
the means he has to communicate with the 
bookkeepers only to find customer’s check to 
be perfectly good and that likewise the depos- 
itor is “‘good”’ and irate. 


Besides, with any other means of commu- 
nication, there is the possibility that names 
and figures may be misunderstood when the 
tellers and the bookkeepers discuss depositor’s 
balances. Afterwards “the buck” is passed— 
but still the bank suffers a loss. 


INSTALL TELAUTOGRAPHS 


They Will Permit Your Teller To Write To The Bookkeeper And Will 
Establish Responsibility For Error And 


Your teller will like the telautograph because 
it will prevent embarrassment to depositors; 
enable him to obtain quick and accurate 
balances; and leave indelible records prevent- 
ing passing “‘the buck.” 


Your bookkeepers will like it because it will elim- 


inate lengthy telephone conversations caused 
by the spelling out of names by the teller; 
prevent misunderstandings and errors; and 
enable them to concentrate on their ‘work. 


Your directors will like it because of the new prof- 
its plus the more efficient service to customers. 


We Have 45 Branches At Your Service 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—‘'G. B. 36’’—OUR MAN OR BOTH. 


NO OBLIGATION 


USE QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 3 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
262 





TELAUTOGRAPH (.255.) CORPORATION | 


45 BRANCH OFFICES 
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By GEORGE F. TAUBENECK 


Editor, The Electric Refrigeration News 
Detroit, Michigan 


_ Refrigeration Has “Come Of Age” 


OT ere ne eee 


Definitely out of its infancy—definitely established in the “big 
business” class of industries—the electric refrigerator business 
warrants the understanding consideration of the banking profession. 
To that end, we present this comprehensive review of the industry, 
written for us by one of its most authoritative students. 


LECTRIC refrigeration has 
attained nation-wide atten- 
tion and prestige during the 


past several years as the outstand- 
ing examp!e of an industry which 
could defy the greatest depression 
in history. 

That reputation has been earned, 
in all probability, largely because 
the most advanced methods of spe- 
cialty selling have been developed 
and employed by the executives who 
have guided the destinies of the 
industry. 

Originally promoted by exceed- 
ingly shrewd, imaginative, and far- 
seeing men, the industry rapidly 
attracted some of the best sales 
talent in the country. Under the 
stress of intense competition, these 
men made the most intense applica- 
tion of the art of specialty selling 


since it was originated by John 
Patterson of the National Cash 
Register Company. 


Sales 


Since 1925, the electric 
Statistics 


refrigeration industry 
has had a phenomenal 
growth. Up to that time not more 
than 75,000 home installations of 
refrigeration systems had been made 
in the entire United States. 

Another 75,000 systems were in- 
stalled in 1925 alone. In 1926, in- 
stallations were more than doub!e, 
nearly triple, those of the previous 
year. In 1927 the business nearly 
doubled again. In 1928 the number 
of household units sold was in ex- 
eess of half a million. 

During 1930, the first year of the 
depression, a new high record was 
made by sales of 850,000 units. In 


1931 a total of 965,000 units .were 
sold. 

A drop to 840,000 units in 1932 
failed to discourage the industry, 
for in 1933 the total jumped to 
1,080,000. In 1934 a new all-time 
record of 1,390,000 units was es- 
tablished. But even this high mark 
was to be topped in 1935, when - 
1,700,000 units were sold. 

There are approximately 40 active 
manufacturers of household electric 
refrigerators in the United States, 
but less than a dozen of these com- 
panies are doing a major share of 
the business. 

The larger manufacturers make 
all three of the principal com- 
ponents of a refrigeration system— 
the condensing unit, cooling unit, 
and cabinet. 

Practically all the manufacturers 





OE of the most encouraging sides of the 1936 refrig- 


In 1936 a grand total of 2,185,000 household electric 


eration picture has been found in financial reports 
from almost every major household manufacturer 
showing strengthened capital structure, higher profits, 
and the declaration of added stockholder dividends. 
Manufacturers and distributing units were uniformly 
on the black ink side of the ledger in their reports last 
year. 

Noteworthy is the fact that, for the first time, smaller 
companies shared in the increased business as well as the 
“Big Ten’’ (Frigidaire, Kelvinator, General Electric, Norge, 
Westinghouse, Crosley, Servel, Leonard, Universal, and 
Stewart-Warner). Not one household refrigerator manu- 
facturer passed out of the picture during the year. Even 
the ‘“‘minor league’’ firms felt the upswing, and so far 
this year have justified their expectations of a continued 
up-curve in sales volume. 


refrigerators were sold by American manufacturers, 
raising the estimated total of such refrigerators in use 
in the United States to 9,071,000—a saturation of 41.4% 
of our 21,888,000 wired homes. 


Encouraged by improving business conditions and 
increased purchasing power, plus the determined drive 
on the part of public utilities and government agencies 
to augment the number of wired homes and step up the 
consumption of current, practically every manufacturer 
in the industry has increased production in 1937. Many 
of them, anticipat: increased sales in the co 
years, have added to plant and warehouse capacity; most 
are using considerably enlarged appropriations for adver- 
tising and promotion. 


—The Editor 







































GADGETS! 


buy parts, supplies, and materials, 
such as copper tubing, steel sheets, 
insulation, refrigerants, motors, con- 
trol devices, hardware, brass fittings, 
enamels, lacquers, and so on. Many 
of the producers of these supplies 
have set up special departments to 
handle the requirements of the re- 
frigeration industry. 


Distribution The complete units 
Methods of these manufac- 
turers are sold 


through branch offices, independent 
distributors, jobbers, and dealers. 
Many of the distributing organiza- 
tions maintain retail stores under 
their own control. 

A large share of the total sales is 
made by a relatively small number 
of distributors and dealers. Best 
results, in terms of volume, have 
been. secured through closely-con- 
trolled distributor and dealer opera- 
tions devoted exclusively to electric 
refrigeration. 

Department stores and _ public 
utilities also have sold electric re- 
frigerators in great volume. 

Operations of distributors and 
dealers are closely controlled and 
directed by home offices. Headquar- 
ters staffs may include a number of 
specialists who head up divisions 
such as dealer, distributor, public 
utility, household, commercial, air- 
conditioning, apartment house, wa- 
ter cooler, beer cooler, ice cream 
cabinet, rural, sales planning, sales 
schools, service, home economies, 
new developments, and the like. 
Advertising and sales promotion 
departments are large and well 
-organized. 

Carrying to the field the ideas 
evolved by these headquarters 
groups are regional and district 


264 


e—~nes moore 





That one slang word, “Gadgets”, ex- 
presses the theme—and the success—of 
refrigerator merchandising. Mrs. House- 
wife may not know a compressor pin 
from a maximum freezing curve—and 


care less. But she understands and 
responds to sliding trays, crisping pans, 
extractable ice cubes, and similar con- 
venient devices. The gadget sells the 
refrigerator. 


representatives, who keep in close 
contact with distributors and deal- 
ers, study their problems, and help 
them in many ways. 


Early 
History 


How did it all get 
started? Going back 20 
years, we find refriger- 
ating engineers beginning to give 
serious thought to the possibilities 
of household refrigerators for auto- 
matie operation, with designs that 
would permit mass production. As 
a rule, experimenters in those days 
were individual engineers who were 
convinced that the same refrigera- 
tion cycle employed in big ic2 and 


GADGETS! 


eold storage plants could 
practical to cool a small 

It is interesting to note 
of the big factors in the refriger- 
ating machine industry of those 
days could see much sense to the 
idea. These companies were doing 
a good business in the manufacture 
of big machines for ice making. 
They were doubtless glad to capi- 
talize on the constantly increasing 
ice business, without jeopardizing 
their position by toying with a 
development obviously intended to 
supplant ice. 

Nor were the ice box manufactur- 
ers any more helpful. Rather, they 
were definitely antagonistic to the 
idea. In time, of course, they began 
to build cabinets for electric re- 
frigerator manufacturers, and even- 
tually, a few turned their entire 
attention to the manufacture of 
complete electric refrigerators. 


be made 
ice box, 
that few 


electric 
refrigeration 
industry has 
been a development guided and fos- 
tered by merchandisers, rather than 
by engineers. 

Its rapid rise to eminence among 
American industries, its swift 
spread of the gospel of proper food 
preservation among American homes 
and commercial institutions, its at- 
tainment of new sales volume ree- 
ords annually throughout the years 
of recovery, and the almost general 
acceptance in the country of the 
idea that ownership of an electric 
refrigerator is a mark of social pres- 
tige, modern living, and good busi- 
ness judgment, as well as a practi- 
cal necessity for the kitchen, have 
all come about through the keen in- 
sight and canny foresight of mer- 


The Merchandising The 
Viewpoint 
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chandising men in the business. 

Engineering departments in many 
other industries work independently 
to produce innovations which are 
then turned over to merchandisers 
to sell. The electric refrigeration 
industry inverts this process. Its 
merchandisers find out what the 
public wants, and what can be sold, 
and then issue instructions to en- 
gineering departments to design re- 
frigerators which will fulfill those 
desires and needs. 

Hence, in order to understand 
American refrigeration engineering, 
one must study American refrigera- 
tion merchandising. 

This state of affairs has brought 
about The Gadget Era in Refrigera- 
tion. 

The differences between standard 
makes of refrigerators—as far as 
the mind of eustomers is concerned 
—can be measured most easily in 
terms of ‘‘gadgets,’’ or convenience 
features of design. Refrigeration 
systems are different, to be sure; 
but conflicting sales stories on me- 
chanical points frequently leave the 
prospect so high in the air that he 
never does come back down close 
enough to earth to sign on the 
dotted line. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Prospect makes up her mind 
in a hurry when she sees how much 
easier some clever convenience fea- 
ture can make her daily task. 

The importance of gadgets in 
merchandising may be deplored by 
the engineers who are justly proud 
of their triumphs of efficiency in 
the design and production of re- 
frigerating systems; but true it is 
that it is much easier to sell a con- 
venience feature than an unseen 
engineering quality. 

And after all, making the house- 
wife’s daily routine easier and 
simpler is a praiseworthy aim. To 
be sure, it may be secondary in im- 
portance to proper food protection ; 
but the manufacturer who creates 
and the salesman who delivers con- 
venience are both benefactors of 
the American home, and as such 
can justifiably be proud of their 
respective callings. 


A Clean 


Recently three of the 
Business 


foremost advertising 
agencies in the country 
made an intensive study of the re- 
frigeration industry and its market. 
Thoroughly familiar with the meth- 


ods and practices of sales research, 
these advertising agencies sent their 
trained investigators out to inter- 
view owners of electric refrigerators, 
prospective owners, dealers (past, 
present, and prospective), salesmen, 
and distributors. 

Universally, the sinvestigators for 
all three agencies reported back one 
fact which these advertising execu- 
tives deem highly significant: elec- 
tric refrigeration has been an ex- 
traordinarily clean business. 

In all their experience in study- 
ing specific industries and their dis- 
tribution problems, some of these 
research workers have told the edi- 
tor of Electric Refrigeration News, 
they have never run across a busi- 
ness which presents so shining an 
example of fair competition, friendly 
and harmonious relations between 
dealers, religious adherence to a 
high type of sound merchandising 
practices, and square dealing with 
the consumer, as the electric refrig- 
eration industry. 


Out of the accumula- 
tion of merchandising 
ideas which have been 
born in the heat of. competitive 
struggle, the electric refrigeration 
industry has developed a sales pro- 
cedure which very closely resembles 
a formula. This formula is used, 
with slight variations, by all of the 
manufacturers who have been lead- 
ing the industry for the last few 
years. 
Viewed broadly, 

seems comparatively 


Selling 
Formula 


the formula 
simple. A 


Graphs represent the total 
retail sales of household units 
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strong desire for an electric refrig- 
erator is created in the mind of the 
publie by aggressive advertising and 
promotional efforts. Prospects are 
ferreted out by cold canvass and by 
special stunts such as drawings, 
essay contests, and theatre program 
-tie-ups. These prospects are made 
‘*hot’’ by newspaper and direct- 
mail advertising. 

Then carefully trained salesmen, 
who are taught exactly what to say 
and do at every turn, go directly 


36. 


This Freezing 
Business is 
Getting Hotter 
Every Year! 


Here is graphic evi- 
dence of the astound- 
ing manner in which 
this baby industry has 
come of age in a little 
over a decade. 
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What The Cover Shows 


In each issue of our 1937 volume, 
we have been giving information 
regarding some important industry 
financed through banks. The cover 
this month shows an operation in a 
factory where electric refrigerators 
are manufactured. The picture was 
chosen because it is interesting. Few 
people would recognize it as having 
been made in a refrigerator factory. 

It illustrates, however, the special 
machinery necessary, and the care- 
ful precision work required in the 
manufacture of such an important 
household device. 

The machine is an automatic 
grinder. Certain parts of the pump 
which circulate the refrigerating 
liquid are placed, as they come from 
the foundry, between the two huge 
disks which are made of an abrasive 
material. These disks revolve, and 
the parts between them are ground 
until they are more nearly perfect 
than most machine parts. 

They are ground so evenly, in 
fact, that when two of them are 


to the homes of the prospects to get 
the orders. 

Viewed in detail, the formula be- 
comes complex. Sales programs con- 
sisting of quotas, contests (highly 
important and often elaborate), 
direct-mail campaigns, sales train- 
ing courses, educational sidelines, 
sales helps, sales talks, and sales 
themes must be worked out for the 
distributing organizations. The pro- 
grams must be sold to the dealers 
and distributors at national and 
district conventions and gatherings 
of various sorts. After which, sales 
department representatives must 
see to it that the programs are fol- 
lowed religiously. 

Control is the key-word to the 
whole operation. 


Apartment So successfully has 
House Sales the industry estab- 
lished electric refrig- 
eration as a necessity for apartment 
houses that no apartment house is 
now considered modern or fully 
equipped without it. In some cities 
the saturation of this market is 
comparatively high. 
It would be difficult to calculate 
the effect that the introduction of 
mechanical refrigeration into apart- 
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placed together, they stick to each 
other without any adhesive liquid 
being placed between them. This is 
because there is no appreciable film 
of air between the two parts, so 
smoothly are they ground. 

The photograph was made in the 
factory of the Norge Corporation. 


ment houses has had upon the mar- 
ket for all types of refrigeration 
equipment. 

Apartment house dwellers have 
become accustomed to the conveni- 
ence of electric refrigerators, have 
spread the story among their 
friends, and have purchased house- 
hold models when they moved into 
individual homes. 

Apartment users, and others, have 
also helped the commercial market 
by their attitude toward the refrig- 
eration equipment of the food re- 
tailers who serve them. 

The ready acceptance which elec- 
trie refrigeration enjoyed among 
apartment house owners drew many 
building suppliers into the business. 


All-Electric 
Kitchens 


Indications are now 
pointing toward the 
development, particu- 
larly in the apartment house mar- 
ket, of complete all-electric kitchens. 
The idea is being especially pushed 
by large manufacturing concerns 
which make a full line of kitchen 
appliances, including refrigerators, 
ranges, dishwashers, food mixers, 
ventilating fans, clocks, and other 
devices. 

By selling all these appliances, as 


a single unit, one salesman can ob- 
tain the entire order, instead of six 
salesmen trying to interest the 
builder in each of the half-dozen 
appliances which might go into a 
modern kitchen. When the installa- 
tion is made a part of the complete 
home, the cost is added into the 
building budget, and financed on a 
long-time payment basis. A kitchen 
planning service is usually included 
with such a sale. By efficient ar- 
rangement, lay-out, design, and co- 
ordination of equipment, housewives 
may be saved time, trouble, and 
effort. 


As a result of this movement, 
electric refrigeration dealers may 
become ‘‘food equipment merchan- 
disers,’’ and make a specialty of 
helping the housewife put better 
meals on the table with less effort 
and at smaller cost. 


‘*Ensemble selling’’ as the joint 
merchandising of refrigerator, range, 
and dishwasher has come to be 
known, is receiving the benefit of 
the best thinking, planning, and 
promotion that can be bestowed 
upon it by the major manufactur- 
ers of electrical household appli- 
ances. 


Viewed from every angle, the re- 
frigeration business has ‘‘come of 
age.’’ Being highly competitive, it 
is on its technical and merchandis- 
ing toes as is no other industry, 
with the possible exception of the 
automobile manufacturers. The 
management and financial set-ups of 
all its important units are well 
stabilized. The promotional support 
and merchandising cooperation af- 
forded to local dealers, together 
with the care exercised in their 
selection, make them excellent sub- 
jects of local-banker consideration. 
Subject, of course, to specific local 
conditions, the refrigeration dealer 
offers the bank many opportunities 
for cooperation, to the end of mutual 
profit and better community service. 

For back of that dealer stands a 
seasoned, alert, and vigorous in- 
dustry—an industry that has defin- 
itely grown up to an important 
adult position in the family of 
American businesses. 


There are many loans in every 
community that have not been made 
at the bank; some loan officers are 
looking for them and finding them. 
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Double Liability Eliminated 


By Amending Ohio’s Constitution 


- 


Because so many states still have the double liability law, this story 
of the successful campaign in Ohio will be encouraging. Perhaps 
the same plan may be used elsewhere with equally good results. 


officers of banks in states where 

bank stockholders are still 
liable for double assessment under 
the state law, will be interested in 
the campaign last November where- 
by state bank stockholders in Ohio 
were relieved of such liability. 

Ohio bankers ventured to submit 
an amendment to the state constitu- 
tion calling for elimination of double 
liability in the heat of a campaign, 
when the public was apparently not 
sympathetic to banking and _ busi- 
ness interests and when practically 
every other local issue submitted to 
the voters of the state was defeated. 
Repeal of double liability, however, 
won by a healthy majority of 250,- 
000 votes. In only eight counties of 
the state did it fail to receive an 
affirmative margin. ‘‘ Vote ‘Yes’ on 
repeal of double liability’? was the 
campaign rallying ery. 

This result was achieved, Ohio 
bankers believe, by the psychology 
and strategy of the campaign which 
was begun many months before the 
election. A brief summary of the 
procedure may be helpful to bankers 
in other states who are thinking of 
presenting the question to voters in 
future elections. 

The plan originated with the Ohio 
Bankers Association through its 
legislative committee, working with 
the state department of banking. 

Because of the rather technical 
nature of the amendment, it was 
decided not to make a mass educa- 
tional appeal, but instead, to use an 
intensive person-to-person effort, 
relying largely on the 40,000 em- 
ployees in the state banks, together 
with the hearty cooperation of em- 
ployees in the national banks. It was 


G ater of banks directors and 
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By I. I. SPERLING 


Assistant Vice President, Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


felt that friends of these employees 
would accept without question the 
simple suggestion to vote ‘‘yes’’, 
although the employees were pre- 
pared and instructed how to answer 
questions on the issue. 

Several months before the active 
campaign, educational material was 
prepared primarily to give the basic 
reasons for repeal, to stockholders, 
directors, and employees, and their 
friends among the leaders of the 





‘‘Reasons Why” Presented 
To The Public 


1 More than 99% of all ac- 
counts in Ohio state banks are 


insured by F. D. I. C. 


2 Surplus equal to capital 
would be a companion law to 
double liability repeal. 


3 Double liability is no protec- 
tion when stockholders are broke. 


4 Banks could sell more stock 
(increasing depositor protection) 
with double liability removed. 


5 Capital increase would make 
larger loans possible—thus better 
serving local credit needs. 


6 The Federal Government 
and 22 states had already re- 
moved double liability. 


7 Depositors would still have 
the protection of special stock- 
holder assessments, in case of 
any bank closing. 







community. More than 90,000 such 
folders were used. Some of these 
went to about two-thirds of the 
national banks of the state. A very 
important reflection of the vital 
effect of these folders came through 
the newspaper editorials. All bank- 
ers were urged to discuss these 
pamphlets with the local editors and 
leave some in their hands, nat for 
publication but for background in- 
formation. 

Thus the issue, in all of its rami- 
fications, was thoroughly explained 
in advance to practically every 
newspaper editor in Ohio, from 
crossroads to metropolis. These were 
the reasons given in the pamphlet - 
urging repeal of double liability on 
state bank shares: 


More than 99% of all accounts in 
Ohio state banks are protected in full 
by deposit insurance. These deposi- 
tors would be paid fully and promptly 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, in case of difficulty. The 
banks themselves pay for this protec- 
tion to depositors. 


Repeal of double liability would be 
accompanied by passage of a com- 
panion law requiring banks to build 
up surplus accounts equal to their 
capital. This amounts to the setting 
up of a pre-collected double capital 
as a protection against loss to de- 
positors. 


Because of the inability of many 
stockholders in closed banks to pay, 
the collection of double liability has 
brought to depositors in Ohio state 
banks under liquidation, less than 5 
cents on the dollar over what they 
would have received without such 
liability. 


The capital of a bank protects de- 
positors from loss. Increased capital 
means inereased protection. Due to 
growing deposits and other conditions, 
many state banks desire to add to 
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How The Campaign 
Was Planned 


1 There was close cooperation 
between the state association and 
the state banking department. 


2 ‘Selling the idea’’ was 
achieved largely through personal 
contacts of state bank employees. 


3 Educational material was 
prepared for stockholders, direc- 
tors and employees. 


4 Banks were urged to talk to 
and request the cooperation of 
local newspapers. 


5 The “guiding committee” as- 
signed vote quotas to each county 
and helped develop county cam- 
paigns. 

6 Nearly 4,000,000 marked 
ballots were distributed through 
clubs, political organizations and 
personal contact. 


7 Ten radio stations broadcast 
twice daily reminders to “Vote 
“Yes’ on double liability repeal.” 


their capital by issuing new stock. 
But it is difficult to sell bank stock 
unless double liability is eliminated. 


The size, of bank loans is limited by 
law to a precentage of the bank’s 
capital. This is a proper safeguard. 
But when banks do not have enough 
capital they cannot serve the credit 
needs of their communities. Business 
then goes elsewhere. This offers 
another reason for making it possible 
for banks to increase their capital. 


Approval of the amendment would 
eliminate Ohio’s out-of-date constitu- 
tional provision for double liability 
on state bank stock. 


In its banking reform, the Federal 
Government removed double liability 
from national banks as of July 1, 
1937. 


Twenty-two states now are in agree- 
ment with the Federal Government in 
this respect. It is only fair to put 
state banks on the same footing as 
national banks. 


Adoption of the amendment would not 
relieve stockholders of liability non- 
assessed as a result of bank closings. 


The guiding committee also went 
back through election _ statistics 
covering constitutional amendments 
and set a quota of votes needed in 
each county. The banks were told 
of their respective quotas and were 
furnished printed material and 
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SAMPLE BALLOT 


(Proposed by Resolution of the General Assembly 
of Ohic.) 
VOTE BALLOT WITH AN 


Proposing to amend Section 3 of 
Article XII of the Constitution of Ohio, 
#0 as to eliminate therefrom the ad- 
ditional liability of the stockholders of 
corporations authorized to receive 
| money on deposit. 

ARTICLE Xill, SECTION 3 


“Dues from private corporations 
shall be secured by such means as may 
be prescribed by law, but in no case 
\\] shall any stockholder be individually 
liable otherwise than for the unpaid 
stock owned by him or her. No cor- 
poration not organized under the laws E= 
of this state, or of the United States, or 
person, partnership or association shall 
use the word ‘bank’, ‘banker’ or ‘bank- Ej 
ing’. or words of similar meaning in any 
foreign language, as a designation or 
|||] name under which business may be con- 
ducted in this state unless such cor- 





|| tion and regulation as may hereafter be 

provided by the laws of this state.” 
SCHEDULE 

| If the foregoing amendment shall be 

|| adopted, it shall take effect July 1, 1937, 
and existing section 3 of Article XIll of 
the constitution shall thereupon be re- 

| pealed and annulled. 























ING TO LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLD- 
ERS BE SO AMENDED. 


Why Double Liability 
on Bank Stock 
Should Go. ..... 


i hes Ohio Constitution now provides tor 

double liability on state bank stock. This 
provision, adopted before bank deposits were 
insured, provides that a stockholder is liable 
for a cash payment equal to the par valuc 


of his stock in case the bank should close 


The Federal Law had a similar provision 
for national banks buf it has been removed by 
Congress as of July 1, 1937. With both state 
and national bank depositors protected by 
deposit insurance, it would be unfair to state 
banks to have the double liability stand on 
their shares after national banks are relieved 


of it 


To correct this and to make the Ohio bank- 
ing system more like the national, the Ohio 
Legislature, by an almost unanimous vote, has 
placed the question before the voters of the 
state on November 3. This proposal would 


take the double liability from state banks on 





On the left—a sample marked ballot, nearly four million of which were 
distributed through various channels. On the right is the front page of a 
typical educational leaflet, used widely in the campaign. 


given suggestions on how to attain 
their goal. This committee spent all 
summer traveling all over the state, 
organizing the bankers in each 
county and calling on newspaper 
editors. 

Editorial support came unani- 
mously from labor, denominational, 
and foreign language publications. 

Endorsements of various public- 
spirited organizations were obtained 
and an important factor was a 
telegram supporting repeal received 
from Leo T. Crowley, Chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

Several days prior to election 
day, newspaper advertisments in 
behalf of repeal were published in 
practically all the metropolitan, 
denominational, foreign language 
and suburban newspapers of the 
state, and a chain of ten radio 
stations broadcast twice daily a 
reminder to the effect that ‘‘ Your 
deposits are now insured. Vote 
‘Yes’ on the double liability amend- 
ment which you will find at the top 
of your ballot.’’ 

In the course of the campaign, 
nearly 4,000,000 marked ballots 
were distributed by bankers and 
employees to their customers and the 
public. Employees in most banks, 


agreed to visit at least 25 people 
and urge them to vote ‘‘yes’’ on the 
question. In some banks, this was 
highly organized, even the stock- 
holders being asked to adopt this 
procedure. 

Later, each of the 25 people 
approached, received in turn, 25 
marked ballots for further distribu- 
tion. These were addressed and 
mailed by each employee to his list 
in blank envelopes furnished by the 
double liability committee. Clubs 
and other organizations, police and 
fire departments, political organiza- 
tions and other groups were also 
contacted for the same purpose. 
Bank customers in all lines of busi- 
ness were asked by contact officers 
to distribute the ballots to their 
foremen and key executives in 
factories and stores. A prominent 
clubwoman spoke at women’s club 
meetings. 

Many ward leaders of both major 
political parties permitted short 
talks in behalf of repeal at their 
meetings. No heckling was reported 
and no possible organized opposition 
appeared because of the fundamental 
soundness of the proposal and the 
eare and planning with which the 
campaign was organized. 
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F.D.1.C. Chief Urges Complete Elimination Of 
Double Liability | 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON 


OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN 


By July 1, 1937, the stock of practically all national 
banks in the United States and of state banks in 
numerous states will be relieved of double liability. 
In all, stockholders in more than two-thirds of the 
banks of the country, holding approximately 85 per 
cent of the deposits in all commercial banks, will not 
be subject to double liability. 

Inasmuch as the stock of national banks will be 
relieved of double liability, it seems to me to be only 
equitable that the state banks, particularly those 
whose deposits are protected by insurance, should 
not be placed at a disadvantage in this respect. 

Double liability has been enforced successfully to 
the extent of only about 50 per cent of the claims 
made against holders of stock of banks which have 
suspended. The burden of double liability, therefore, 
has fallen upon the stockholders in an unfair way. 
Many stockholders have been ruined by reason of its 
application, while others have by legal subterfuge 
avoided their responsibilities. 

From the depositors’ standpoint, insurance with the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation provides much 
more protection than does double liability. From the 
standpoint of the Corporation and of large depositors 
with uninsured deposits, repeal of double liability 
reduces their protection against loss. The reduction 
in protection resulting from such repeal should be 
offset by increased protection through larger capital 
structures. It would be unfortunate if repeal of 
double liability were to be accompanied by a con- 
tinuation of the present downward trend in the ratio 
of sound capital to the obligations of banks. 

For several decades, banks have tended to operate 
with decreasing capital margins. By 1920, they had 
reduced their capital funds, in relation to liabilities 
other than capital, to less than half the amount main- 
tained 25 years earlier. Since 1900, and particularly 
since 1920, they have operated with ratios of capital 
to liabilities to creditors which are exceptionally low, 
when compared with ratios customarily maintained by 
enterprises engaged in other types of business. For 
the country as a whole, that ratio now appears to be 
lower than at any other time. 

Although a large number of factors must be taken 
into consideration in determining the soundness of a 
bank and its risk to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation it may be said that, in general, the lower 
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the capital ratio, the greater the risk to depositors and 
to the Corporation. The tendency of banks to operate 
with narrower capital cushions increases the risk of 
loss to the Corporation. 

It is my belief that no bank should be permitted to 
operate with a ratio of sound capital to its sound 
assets, as determined by appraisal of qualified exam- 
iners, of less than 10 per cent. Banks which have a 
smaller capital cushion should be required to set aside 
the major part of their profits to increase their capital 
and after a period of, say, two years in which to allow 
time to adjust themselves to such a minimum, should 
be prohibited from paying any dividends at all until 
they, have achieved this minimum. I do not propose 
a 10 per cent minimum as a standard. Ten per cent 
is a very low margin. It was adopted by the Cor- 
poration as a practicable working minimum at a time 
when the banks were struggling to rehabilitate them- 
selves after three years of the severest liquidation and 
depression of modern times. It was adopted because 
of the conviction on our part that banks with lower 
capital ratios were not safe banks. 

It is my opinion that, with the removal of double 
liability, banks should have a sound capital equal to 
not less than 20 per cent of their sound assets. Where 
banks do not have such a margin, every effort should 
be made to secure additional funds. The banking 
business is again becoming profitable, and investment 
in bank capital more attractive. Instead of seeking 
to put new capital into institutions which would 
duplicate existing facilities, the capital should be used 
to strengthen existing banks. 

In every bank where capital does not meet this 
standard, a portion of earnings should be retained to 
strengthen the capital position and dividend payments 
should be limited. In no case should these banks pay 
dividends except out of profits after taking care of 
losses and charge-offs. This proposal would not 
prevent banks from paying reasonable dividends. It 
would prevent them from paying unearned or excessive 
dividends to stockholders while operating with deposi- 
tors’ funds on narrow capital margins. 


truly yours, 


LA PG 








Discussos 


Gosoph Stagg Lawrence 


Business At ‘The Crossroads 


UCH has happened during 
the past month to shake the 
confidence of the business 


world and challenge the continuity 
of recovery. The sit-down strike 
represents a sinister abdication of 
government authority whose first 
function has been, as it always 
should be, the maintenance of order. 
Negotiations with union leaders and 
the conclusion of compacts between 
employee and employer have failed 
to bring either peace or assured 
operation of plants. In some indus- 
tries, the rate of production has 
ceased to be a managerial function 
and has instead been regulated by 
the whims of workers. 


A Delusion The budget is badly 
out of balance, its true 
condition camouflaged by a brand 
of accounting which, if practiced by 
big business, would cause the public 
defenders to break out in a rash of 
resounding rage. Tax receipts have 
been disappointing. Every dollar of 
expenditure for relief, public works, 
and other broad purposes has its 
stout defenders who resist curtail- 
ment. The governors of states and 
the mayors of cities have made 
junkets to Washington to thwart the 
threat of fiscal virtue. We offer 
strong odds that the budget will not 
be balanced during the current ad- 
ministration. 
Inconsistency The government 
bond market has 
had a bad break. The Federal Re- 
serve banks frankly reveal them- 
selves as satellites of the Treasury 
and are in the bond market on a 
substantial although apparently, at 
the time of writing, a futile scale. 
Who ean reconcile the purchase of 
government bonds by the Federal 
Reserve banks with the ostensibly 
anti-inflationary purpose of higher 
reserve requirements? During the 


past fortnight the world of inter- 
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national finance has throbbed with 
rumors of a change in our govern- 
ment’s gold policy. It is still no 
crime in this country to suspect the 
veracity of the official denials. 


Steel From this jaundiced pros- 
pect, we turn to the tangi- 
ble facts of business. Steel is operat- 
ing at capacity. Output during the 
first quarter was the largest to date 
in this industry—above any quarter 
in the peak year 1929. The Iron and 
Steel Institute points out that, with 
production at such record levels, 
output on a per capita basis is still 
20% below 1929. This leaves out of 
account the further impulse of a 
vast replacement demand, accumu- 
lated during the depression years. 
On the other side of the prospect is 
consumer resistance to higher prices, 
aided by official dicta, and sharply 
rising costs. The profit outlook for 
the industry is less attractive than it 
has been. 


Auto In spite of strikes, the auto- 
mobile industry has been 
operating 15% ahead of last year 
for the first quarter. Competent 
estimates place output for the second 
and third quarters 20% ahead of 
the corresponding periods of 1935. 
The fourth quarter is less certain of 
its gain over the previous year. By 
that time the industry may have met 
and possibly succumbed to the pres- 
sure of higher costs. Current car 
buying to some slight degree already 
anticipates higher costs. To what 
extent general car sales will be af- 
fected by higher prices in a period 
of prosperity is uncertain. When 
the industry tried to pass higher 
costs on to the purchaser two years 
ago, the response was unmistakable. 


Allowing for a poor fourth quarter,. 


the industry may have a 5,100,000 
to 5,300,000 ear year, an increase of 
11 to 15% over 1936. 
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Construction Construction is fea- 

tured by a decline 
in public works, a rise in private 
heavy projects, residential building, 
and costs. A year ago, public works 
were running at twice the volume of 
private contracts. Currently, pri- 
vate exceeds public building. Resi- 
dential contracts for the first quarter 
are 87% ahead of 1936. Much of 
this increase is due to the excep- 
tional winter. A part is due to a 
housing shortage, which is becoming 
more imperative as time goes on. 
The country is not building enough 
homes. On a theoretical basis, i. e., 
a count of the number of homes we 
should build each year to care for 
the inerease in family units, the cer- 
tainty of a building boom is unqual- 
ified and its proportions fantastic. 
Unfortunately, labor and material 
eosts are climbing at a rate which 
discourages the home builder. The 
buying power of the construction 
dollar is so low that the prospective 
home owner postpones the decision 
as long as possible and adjusts his 
standards to meet prohibitive costs. 
The construction cost index of the 
Engineering News Record is now 
11% above the 1926 level. 


Rail 
Equipment 


Growing traffic has 
finally brought the 
railroads to a point 
where they are taking vigorous meas- 
ures to correct an imminent shortage 
in equipment. If a normal seasonal 
pattern develops for freight carload- 
ings on the basis of first quarter 
volume, the roads may require a 
hundred thousand new cars. To- 
gether with other rail equipment, 
this will call for as much as five mil- 
lion tons of steel and is a factor in 
the activity of that industry for the 
balance of the year. 

Power Power consumption has 
for some time been well 
above 1929 levels and many of the 
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companies are now op- 
erating at capacity. 
Hostile government 
policy has compelled a 
postponement of con- 
struction in this field, 
even as higher costs 
are deferring real vol- 
ume in home building. 
Expansion of capacity 
is under way on an 
impressive scale. The 
outlook is for a mini- 
mum of $400 million 
and a maximum of 
$600 million for added generating 
and distribution facilities during the 
ealendar year. 


Consumer The most striking de- 
Prosperity velopment of the pe- 

riod is the amazing 
growth of consumer income. This is 
clearly evident in the two major 
groups—the factory workers and 
the farmers. According to the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, factory 
employment in February was 98.9% 
of the 1923-1925 average. This com- 
pares with 105% of the same aver- 
age in 1929, and 66% in 1932. Pay- 
rolls in February were 95.7% of the 
1923-1925 average, against 109% in 
1929 and 47% in 1932. 


Real The significance of the 
Incomes payroll increase is partly 

concealed by the fact that 
living costs have not yet rebounded 
to 1929 levels. If correction is made 
for the greater buying power of the 
dollar, as compared with 1929, we 
find that aggregate payrolls today 
have the same command over living 
necessities as in 1929. Since aggre- 
gate employment is still below 1929, 
whereas as aggregate payrolls, on a 
purchasing-power basis, are the 
equivalent of 1929, it means that a 
smaller number of workers today 
earn the same as a larger number in 
1929. In relative figures 99 factory 
workers today earn as much, in 
terms of market basket contents, as 
105 workers did in 1929. These fig- 
ures and calculations are borne out 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, whose own studies, 
covering a smaller number of work- 
ers than those in the large U. S. B. 
L. 8. sample, show that the average 
factory worker although earning 
6.7% less than in 1929 ($26.64 per 
week as against $28.55 in 1929) earns 
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7.1% more when the 
eontents of his pay 
envelope are translated 
into groceries, clothing 
and so on. . 


The Farmer The 
farm- 
er is sharing in this 
consumer prosperity. 
His income is eurrent- 
ly running 20% ahead 
of last year. His oper- 
ating ratio is improv- 
ing. Last year his 
gross income rose 12% and his ex- 
penses 6%. Overhead in the form 
of interest on debt and taxes has 
been materially reduced. The rela- 
tion of prices received to prices paid 
is the most favorable since the war. 
The government seems committed to 
subsidies on a prodigious seale paid 
out of general treasury funds. 
Some changes in the farm income 
position are now in process which 
will be more sensational than sub- 
stantial. High grain prices during 
the winter were the result of a for- 
tuitous worldwide pinch in commod- 
ities. This is now undergoing active 
correction in the form of increased 
acreage. The drop in wheat and 
corn and cotton prices will be news. 
The effect on the farmers’ income 
will be exaggerated. Over a period — 
of years, cotton accounts for 11% 
of aggregate farm income and the 
grains a little more than 10%. A 
drop in unit prices will be compen- 
sated in part if not entirely by large 
harvests. 


The Unknown The business pros- 
Quantity pect, objectively 
considered, is as 
attractive now as it has been at any 
time in 10 years. The danger spots 
are political in origin. Their devel- 
opment is wholly unpredictable. 


Competition 


Generally, there are two kinds of 
competition : one which does a poorer 
job of selling than you, and one 
which does a better job of selling. 
Usually there is more benefit to be 
derived from studying the methods 
of the competitor who does a better 
job of selling, than from complain- 
ing about the competition of the 
other class. 










Faster Credit Reference 
With Self-indexed File Folders 


SPECIAL 
AMALYSE® 


eee See Sco sg 
«9 


8 wquines 


Here is a simple, yet comprehensive, folder that assures orderly 
segregation and quick location of all credit information. 


By W. D. YEALLAND 


Assistant to the Cashier, Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco, Calif. 





~ 

orn 

? 
a3 METHOD of filing credit in- ferring to any one loan account, to 
re formation in self-indexed pick quickly such items of informa- 
‘o folders, developed by The tion as trade and checking reports, 
Bank of America and used by it for letters of inquiry relating to the 
i the past year, has measurably facili- borrower or applicant for a loan, 
| tated reference to the credit files examiners’ excerpts, branch loan 
= and in other ways has proved its credit reports, special analysis, and 
convenience to bank officers and em- miscellaneous correspondence. These 
ii ployees using these files. and other items are indexed on the 

i These folders, especially designed folder insert sheets. 

’ FE for the bank, make it possible for an _It is the practice in many banks 
< officer or employee in the credit to use credit folders in which the 





department to find any item of in- various papers relating to the bor- 
formation without wasting time rower or applicant for a loan are 
thumbing through a mass of letters either filed loose or clipped to- 
and reports. gether. For the further conveni- 

All statements, credit reports, and ence of those using the files, the 
correspondence are systematically material is arranged in a definite 
segregated inside of the folder, with sequence, that is, credit statements 
visible index tabs which indicate may be filed in the foremost posi- 
the exact location of each type of tion, followed by trade checkings, 
eredit data. These index tabs are correspondence, copies of letters of 
part of the insert sheets used to inquiry, and so forth. Those using 
effect the segregation. the eredit folders constantly thus 

By this simple expedient it is pos- save much time locating any report 
sible for the credit officer, when re- or copy of correspondence. 


board (about 200 substance) and two-prong clasps, as described by Mr. 
Yealland. The insert, or divider, sheets are of a combination Kraft-Manilla 


This folder can easily be made up by your own printer, using heavy duty tag 
stock—strong, but less bulky than the folder itself. 
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The self-indexing feature is an 
additional convenience, particularly 
when a considerable quantity of 
material is filed in the folder, and 
also in such eases when it is ex- 
pedient to rearrange the filing order 
in the folder. The index tabs then 
serve the purpose of locating any 
type of credit data as quickly as 
possible. 

There are nine insert sheets for 
each folder, one for each elassifica- 
tion of the credit data. The insert 
sheets are letter size, with’ a half- 
inch index tab which protrudes at 
the bottom. The tab is not fastened 
to the sheet but is an integral part 
of it, thus assuring permanency and 
eliminating the possibility of either 
coming loose or being placed in the 
wrong position in the folder. 

One insert sheet is used to classify 
budgets, with the index tab at the 
bottom marked accordingly. The 
second sheet is used in the same 
manner for ‘‘Results of Annual 
Operations’’; the third for ‘‘ap- 
praisals’’; and the other six insert 
sheets are tabbed, respectively, for 
“Branch Loan Credit Reports’’, 
“Miscellaneous Correspondence’’. 
“Trade Checkings and Reports’’, 
‘Examiners’ Excerpts’’, ‘‘Inquir- 
ies’’, and ‘‘Special Analyses.’’ Each 
tab is marked with the sequence 
number. 

When the sheets are inserted in 
the folder, all of the nine index 
tabs are equally visible, owing to 
the method of spacing them. Thus, 
the ‘‘Branch Loan Credit Reports’’ 
index tab is spaced about a half 
inch from the left side of the sheet, 
‘Miscellaneous Correspondence’’ 


an 


Insertion of new data 
is easy with the prong 
fasteners. Note, also, 
the compact 5-drawer 
file cabinet—contrast 
its height with the 4- 
drawer cabinet to the 
right. It increases file 
capacity 25%. 


os 


P. J. Hudson credit 
department manager, 
demonstrating the con- 
venience of this folder. 
The self-indexing fea- 
ture is particularly 
helpful in dictating 
and handling loan cor- 
respondence details. 
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Four Features 


Of The Folder 


1 Visible index tabs on divider 
sheets segregate and classify the 
contents of each folder. 

2 These classifications are in- 
serted in a definite rotation, to 
facilitate quick location of any 
type of information. 

3 Any classification may be 
omitted from any individual 
folder without disturbing either 
visibility or rotation. 

4 Both inside pages of the 
folder are used for filing and 
contents are secured with double 
prong slide fasteners. 





inch and three quarters from the 
left, ‘‘Trade Checkings and Re- 
ports’’ three inches from the left, 
and so forth. 

The usual procedure is to file 
budgets, results of annual opera- 
tions, and appraisals, in the left 
wing of the folder, directly behind 
the statements, the corresponding 
index tabs therefore being spaced 
equal distances apart. All other 
data are filed in the right wing. 

However, the order may be 
changed or some of the insert sheets 
removed from the folder, without in 
any way affecting the visibility of the 
index tabs or inconveniencing those 
using the file. The first two insert 
sheets, separating the budgets and 
the results of annual operations, are 
used only for agricultural loans. In 
some cases it is necessary also to 


leave out the insert sheet for branch 
loan credit reports, the other sheets 
then being re-arranged in both 
wings to accommodate the various 
classifications needed for the differ- 
ent types of loans. 

The snap-on type of folder is used 
fpr the purpose. Designed espe- 
cially for the use of the bank, it has 
a big overlap in which a consider- 
able quantity of material can be 
inserted conveniently. The papers, 
and the insert sheets which classify 
them, are fastened in the folder 
overlap by means of standard prong 
clasps 234 inches wide. Before being 
inserted in the folder, copies of 
reports and correspondence are 
punched with two holes at the top 
to accommodate the clasp. All 
standard credit forms used in the 
eredit department, such as state- 
ments, branch loan credit reports 
and budgets, are usually pre- 
punched for the purpose. 

The folders have been made of 
heavy duty, 200 substance tag board 
to stand constant handling. . The 
insert sheets are made of combina- 
tion Kraft and Manilla stock, a 
tough, yet thin substance, to save 
space and give long service. The 
folders have stood up remarkably 
well since they were put in use a 
year ago, requiring no replacements, 

A definite economy has also bee 
achieved by filing the folders in 
five drawer letter size files, instead 
of the four-drawer units formerly 
used. The increase in filing capa- 
city was effected by adding only 
414 inches to the height of the unit, 
obtained by eliminating waste space 
at the base. 














































From the top down: A—The Norge Room 
Cooler; B—The Ilg Spot Kooler; C—Th2 
Fairbanks-Morse Room Cooler; and D— 
The Delco-Frigidaire Remote Suspended 


Type. The first three are for summer 
conditioning—cooling, filtering, and de- 
humidizing. The fourth hangs from the 
ceiling, and is applicable to large offices, 
workrooms, and waiting rooms. 


In our discussions of air 
conditioning and its rela- 
tions to the banking busi- 
ness, no mention has been 
made of the self-contained 
room unit. Conditioning 
of the entire building may 
be preferable—but this is 
not always feasible in the 
beginning. The unit condi- 
tioner is an immediate and 
economical answer for 
smaller individual areas. 
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NEW industry, such as air 

conditioning, must produce 

its equipment to serve two 
markets: the market in existing 
buildings and the market that will 
come along with new buildings. 
Since air conditioning has really 
made itself felt as a force during 
the depression years, when new 
building was at a very low point, it 
is obvious that the equipment pro- 
duced by air conditioning manufac- 
turers has had to fit itself into the 
needs of existing buildings. 

The term ‘unit air conditioner’ or 
‘room unit’ has been developed to 
distinguish the type of equipment 
which does its work within the room 
from the type of equipment which 
must be installed in the basement or 
other separate quarters, in which 
latter case the air is treated in these 
separate quarters and then delivered 
to the room through ducts. 

It is difficult to be dogmatic in an 
industry that is as new and is devel- 
oping as quickly as is air condition- 
ing, but a quick survey of equipment 
introduced to the field during 1936 
indicates that manufacturers are 
aware of a tremendous market for 
unit conditioners to take on the job 
of making comfortable the condi- 
tions in a single room. 


onditioned Air 


For A Single Room} 


Some units, when installed in the 
room and used for summer cooling, 
will have the refrigerant piped to 
them from a compressor located in 
the basement, or, in some eases, in- 
stalled in a convenient cabinet or 
closet space in the room itself. 

Another type announced in the 
latter part of 1936 was equipped 
with three small, hermetically sealed 
refrigerating machines to do the 
cooling. -These three cooling units 
are started automatically, one after 
another. The makers of this unit 
have sought quiet operation by this 
three-machine job. With this par- 
ticular unit, there is a_ telescopic 
duct designed to be installed in the 
partly opened window to provide 
fresh air for ventilation and a sup- 
ply of air for cooling the condensers 
and removing the heat and moisture 
which have been extracted from the 
room air. Enclosed in a steel wal- 
nut veneer cabinet of modern design, 
this type of unit becomes very much 
a part of the furnishings of the 
room. 

Of course, with the American Ge. 
mand for the utmost in convenience, 
it is only natural that there should 
be a demand for a cooling unit that 
would be portable. These have been 
made by a number of companies and 


A new portable air conditioner recently announced by the York Ice Machinery 
Corporation for the average size office. 
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By L. W. BRITTON 


Managing Editor, Automatic Heat and Air 
Conditioning Magazine, Chicago 


Carrier Corporation’s portable summer condi- 
tioner, which was tested in Brazil all last winter. 


ean be transported to the space 
which it is desired to cool. For ex- 
ample, a unit may be in use in the 
office of an executive. If a board ot 
directors’ meeting is planned, the 
unit may be moved into the board 
room sometime before the meeting 
is opened and the conditions in that 
room made comfortable. 

Aside from the large cabinet units 
which stand on the floor, there is 


Airtemp “All-In-One”, a complete unit for wall 
installation in workrooms and small stores. 


some development in connection with 
portable window cooling units. These 
are designed to be placed on the 
window sill. The window is brought 
to the height of the unit and fitted 
panels are installed between the unit 
and the window casement. Such a 
unit is described as having a refrig- 


erating capacity of one-half ton and 
it is claimed for it that it will air 


The Westinghouse Mobilaire model, for summer 
conditioning with a direct window installation. 


condition a room of from 1600 to 
2000 eubie feet. 
Another type of unit must be 


(Continued on page 309) 


Right, below—The Kelvinator room cooler, for 
summer conditioning of average size offices. 


Selective Room Conditioner, by Standard Air 
Conditioning, Inc., for year-round conditioning. 


Rei: 
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Loans Still Out Of Proportion 
To Bond Holdings 


While loans have been increasing slightly during the past two or three years, 
bond holdings have increased more rapidly, as shown by the tables herewith. 


While the December 30, 
1936 statements for all 
banks in the United 
States show a slight in- 
crease in loans over the 
June 30 statements, there is also an 
increase in the holdings of both gov- 
ernment bonds and ‘‘other bonds,’’ 
so that the proportion of loans to 
bonds is still far too small. 

In June, 1925, loans were ap- 
proximately twice as much as total 
bond holdings. Now bond holdings 
are 129.31% of loans. 

In Table No. I, you can make 
comparisons between loans and dis- 
counts and security holdings for 
every June and December report 
since June, 1925. Up to June 30, 
1928, each statement shows approxi- 
mately twice as many loans as bonds. 
Following that statement, the pro- 
portion was back to normal again 
until December 30, 1930, when bonds 
were shown ‘to be gaining. Ever 
since that time, loans have declined 
or increased only slightly, while the 
holdings of bonds have always been 
much more than half of the bank’s 
total invested elsewhere. 

Ever since Dec. 30, 1935, banks 
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By JOHN Y. BEATY 





In the February issue, the hold- 
ings of government bonds were 
tabulated. “Other Bonds” were 
analyzed in the March issue. 
Now a comparison can be 
made between the three kinds 
of bank investments: govern- 
ments, “other bonds”’, and loans. 





have held more bonds than their 
total of loans and discounts. 

In the two previous issues, tables 
showing the actual holdings of gov- 
ernment bonds and ‘‘other bonds”’ 
by states and by size of towns have 
been given. In this issue, we pub- 
lish a full page table showing the 
loans and discounts arranged by size 
of town and by state. 

In Table II, you will find a com- 
parison by size of town in govern- 
ment bonds, ‘‘other bonds’’, and 
loans. For example, the table re- 
veals that over 2,000 banks in towns 
with less than 500 population have 
$100,000 or less of governments, of 


‘other bonds’’ and of loans. 

However, the figure for loans is 
smaller than the others, and when 
you compare the next column, in 
which you find the number of banks 
in towns under 500 population, hold- 
ing between $100,000 and $1,000,000 
per bank, you find that loans are 
very much higher than ‘‘other 
bonds’’ or governments. 

In other words, there are more 
banks in these small towns which 
have a liberal amount of loans than 
those which are heavily loaded with 
bonds. For example, out of 3,094 
banks in these towns, 1,018 have 
loans totalling between $100,000 and 
$1,000,000 per bank. Furthermore, 
five banks in this size town have 
loans totalling over $1,000,000. Three 
have ‘‘other bonds’’ totalling over 
$1,000,000, but none of them have 
government bonds totalling over $1,- 
000,000. 

When you compare this with the 
figures for others sizes of towns, 
you get the impression that banks in 
smaller towns have been moré suc- 
cessful in lending money than those 
in larger places. This same impres- 
sion is gained when you examine the 





High Points In The Asset Analysis 


1 Banks in smaller towns ap- 
pear to have been more success- 
ful in lending money than those 
in larger cities. 

2 The proportion of holdings 
of bonds to loans has greatly in- 
creased from 1925 when bonds 
were 52.46% of loans to Dec. 30, 
1936 when they were 129.31% of 
loans. 


3 Less than 2% of all banks 
have as much as $10,000,000 per 
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bank in either governments, 
other bonds, or loans. 

4 Of all banks, 59.72% have 
loans and discounts between 
$100,000 and $1,000,000 per bank. 

5 But 59.76% of all banks 
have $100,000 or less of govern- 
ment bonds. 

6 Three banks in towns with 
less than 500 population have be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $10,000,000 
worth of other bonds. 


7 Five banks in towns under 
500 population have loans of over 
$1,000,000. 

8 Most banks (87.27%) have 
less than a million dollars in 
loans. 


9 75.29% have less than $500,- 
000 in loans per bank. 

10 Only 1.86% have over $10,- 
000,000 in loans per bank and 
those are in the largest cities. 
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figures for towns with a population 
between 500 and 1,000; 1,533 banks 
in those towns have loans between 
$100,000 and $1,000,000, while only 
663 have ‘‘other bonds’’ to that 
total, and only 372 have govern- 
ments to that total. 

Then, in that classification, there 
are seven banks holding over $1,- 
000,000 in loans, and five banks hold- 
ing over $1,000,000 in ‘‘other 
bonds’’, but none holding over $1,- 
000,000 in government securities. 


Loans show up better’ also in 
towns with a population between 1,- 
000 and 5,000, and between 5,000 
and 10,000. But when it gets to the 
cities between 10,000 and 25,000, 
there is not such a marked differ- 
ence. In cities over 25,000, 291 banks 
have loans totalling over $10,000,- 
000; 145 banks have ‘‘other bonds’’ 
totalling over $10,000,000, and 217 
banks have governments totalling 
over $10,000,000. The other figures 
are shown in the table. 

When we take the country as a 
whole, we find that 59.76% of all 
banks are in the classification of 
banks holding $100,000 or less of 
government bonds; 31.84% hold be- 
tween $100,000 and $1,000,000 ; only 
6.94% hold between $1,000,000 and 
$10,000,000; and only 14% hold 
over $10,000,000 in government 


4 ec bonds. 


*‘Other securities’? shows a some- 
what similar proportion, but loans 
are quite different. Only 27.55% of 
all banks have loans under $100,- 
000 in total, whereas 59.72% have 
loans totalling between $100,000 and 
$1,000,000 per bank; 10.85% have 
totals between $1,000,000 and $10,- 
000,000 ; and 1.86% have totals over 
$10,000,000. . 


® Doesn’t it seem fair to conclude 
from these figures that smaller town 
banks have been able to lend their 
money more readily than banks in 
larger cities, and so have invested 
less in bonds? 

Of those banks in the smallest 
size towns which hold between $1,- 
000,000 and $10,000,000 in loans, 
two are in the State of Vermont. 
It is interesting to examine the re- 
ports of these two banks: one is the 
Caledonia National Bank of Dan- 
ville, Vt. It was organized in 1825. 
Danville has 340 population. The 
bank has deposits of $1,497,000; it 
has loans of $1,213,000; government 

J 


Table I. Comparison Of Loans And Securities 


Date of 
Statements 


U. 8. Govt. 
Securities 


June 30, 1925 $16,889,724 
Dec. 30,1925 ,.| 17,090,822 
June 30, 1926 17,177,544 
Dec. 30, 1926 17,207,196 
June 30, 1927 17,804,525 
Dee. 30, 1927 18,792,697 
June 30, 1928 19,628,540 
Dee. 30, 1928 19,213,494 
June 30, 1929 19,540,377 
Dec. 30, 1929 18,987,445 
June 30, 1930 19,424,937 
Dec. 30, 1930 19,770,590 
June 30,1931 | 19,933,221 
Dec. 30, 1931 18,658,960 
June 30,1932 | 18,759,115 
Dee. 30, 1932 19,142,598 
June 30, 1933 18,265,745 
Dee. 30, 1933 8,286,932 
June 30, 1934 11,052,088 
Dee. 30, 1934 13,162,565 
June 30, 1935 14,055,209 
Dec. 30, 1935 15,365,527 
June 30, 1936 17,129,742 
Dec. 30, 1936 17,313,475 


securities of $105,000, and ‘‘other 
bonds’’ of $169,000. This bank has 
eapital of $100,000, and surplus of 
$25,000, with undivided profits of 
$39,000. ; 


The other bank in Vermont is the 
Lamoille County Savings Bank and 
Trust Co., of Hyde Park. Hyde 
Park has a population of 313. The 
bank was founded in 1889. It has 
loans of $1,070,000; other securities 
of $1,013,000; government bonds 
totalling $470,000; deposits of $2,- 
337,000; capital of $50,000, surplus 
of $75,000, and undivided profits of 
$59,000. 


There is one bank in Maryland 
with over $1,000,000 in loans, in a 
town with only 80 population. The 
town is Sandy Springs. The bank is 
the Saving Institution of Sandy 
Springs, founded in 1868. It has 
loans of $1,466,000; ‘‘other bonds’’ 
of $699,000; governments totalling 
$466,000 ; its deposits are $2,527,000. 
It is a mutual savings bank having 
no capital, but a surplus of $408,- 
000. 


Strange as it may seem, there is 
another bank in Sandy Springs— 
this town of 80 population. It is the 
First National Bank, with deposits 


of $369,000, and loans of $198,000. © 


If you have been tempted to say 
that small towns cannot support 
banks, this information should give 


- 
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(In Thousands of Dollars) — 


Loans and 
Discounts 


$32,188,990 


34,605,157 
35,713,011 
35,698,464 
36,856,436 
37,427,406 
38,880,847 
39,689,343 
40,465,583 
39,522,617 
37,667,354 
35,448,601 
31,390,741 
27,698,947 * 
25,495,678 
22,758,541 
22,388,532 
21,462,683 
20,739,468 
20,470,154 
20,655,101 
20,978,764 
21,811,406 


Other 
Securities 





Included in previous column 


$10,314,966 
10,338,110 
10,116,093 
10,254,486 
10,230,779 
10,705,686 
10,892,647 





you a different view. Sandy Springs 
is not a suburb of a large city. It 
is in a territory all its own, in Mont- 
gomery County, Md. In the same 
way, many other small towns sup- 
porting good banks, are found in 
every state except Rhode Island, 
Arizona, the District of Columbia, - 
and Hawaii. 


® The tables we have been publish- 
ing show emphatically that it is not 
the size of the town that determines 
the success of the bank. The avail- 
able business within the bank’s ter- 
ritory and the methods of managing 
the bank certainly are the controlling 
factors in bank profits. 


We had thought for a while that 
the good roads which make it easy 
to get to nearby larger towns had 
eliminated the banks in the smaller 
places, but these tables prove em- 
phatically otherwise. As further evi- 
dence, let us examine the record of 
the two banks of the state of Con- 
necticut which have over $1,000,000 
in loans. 


One of these is Newton Savings 
Bank of Newton, Conn., which has 
a population of 482. The loans are 
$2,043,000. ‘‘Other bonds’’ are $1,- 
091,000. Government bonds total 
$141,000; deposits $3,334,000. This 
is a mutual savings bank without 
capital, but with $300,000 of sur- 
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in order to compare with tabies in the January, February, and March issues, this tabie is based on the same reports. 
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Group 





























Table Il. 





Loans Per Bank in Dollars 










$100,000 or less 














$100,000 or less 


Per Cent Of Banks In Each Loan Class 





Table II. A Comparison Of Loans With Holdings Of Governments And “Other Bonds” 


The figures show the number of banks in each class 


$100,000 to 
$1,000,000 Per Bank 


$1,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 Per Bank 


Over $10,000,000 
Per Bank 




















Govt. Other Loans Govt. Other Loans Govt. Other Loans Govt. Other Loans 
Under 500..... 2042 2,753 20388 134 319°1018 |; #0 °3) 5&5 OF O0| Oo 
500 to 1,000. . i ea 2,300 2,003 1,117 372 i 663 1,533 : 0 . 5 ia 7 ; oO : Oo =e 
1,000 to 5,000. ; 2,510 2,527 950 1,884 2,520 4,005 7 28° a 94° .. 155 - 0 aa 20 oy, ‘e 
5,000 to 10,000. . 534-359 73 «847~=S««78s«i8O | = 72a | ti«i|Stéi 0 
10,000 to 25,000. , ; 294° 206 41 ; 808 7 727 . 827 195 315 425 | = ; 51 ; 1 
Over 25,000. ; 459 338 90 : 771 857 780 / 756 865 1,015 217 ; “145 291 
Totals for all groups. 9,039 8.186 4311 4,816 6,064 9,343 1,051 1,395 1,697 219 , 198 292 
Per cent of total : a WEA inc Ball i i y 
banks reporting.... 59.76 51.66 27.55 31.84 38.27 59.72 6.94 8.81 10.85 1.40 1.24 1.86 







Currulative 
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plus, and $226,000 of 
profits and reserves. 

The other bank is the Savings 
Bank of Tolland, located in Tolland, 
a town of 165 population. It was 
established in 1841, has loans of $1,- 
500,000 ; ‘‘other bonds’’ of $692,000 ; 
governments totalling $344,000; de- 
posits of $3,047,000. It is a mutual 
savings bank and has a surplus of 
$150,000, and undivided profits and 
reserves of $95,000. 

To get a more clear picture of the 
loans and discounts of all banks, 
Table 3 was prepared, in which you 
learn that 27% of all banks have 
$100,000 or less of loans; 48.29% 
have between $100,000 and $500,- 
000; 10.42% have between $500,090 
and $1,000,000. From there on, the 
percentage dwindles, until we find 
that only 1.83% of all banks have 
as much as $10,000,000 in loans per 
bank. 

The column showing the cumula- 


undivided 


27.00 27.00 
$100,000 to $500,000. ‘ : ; "48.29 75.29 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 . ee 7 “10.42 85.71 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. = ss Pere : 9.75 95.46 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000. wanes —o 1.50 96,96 \ 
Over $10,000,000. ; Tra i i 1.83 ; 98.79 
Mo seport..........:...++.. - 1.04 ; 99.83 
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tive percentage shows that 85.71% 
of all banks have less than $1,000,- 
000 in loans. 

It is hoped that these studies, sev- 
eral more of which are yet to be 
published, will enable us to look 
upon our American banks in the 
light of the actual facts. It has been 
made unusually apparent by these 
studies, that American banks as a 
class are thoroughly independent of 
each other in their policies. Each 
board of directors considers local 
conditions, and decides on the basis 
of the knowledge of its members. 
The local board emphatically does 
not follow the lead of banks in other 
places. 

These figures were not compiled 
as the basis for argument to prove 
one thing or another, but it would 
appear that banks which are now 
operating, and which have come 
through the most trying times banks 
anywhere have ever been ca'led 


upon to experience, must have been 
well-managed banks. 


It would appear also that size of 
town has not been a primary handi- 
cap. It would appear that size of 
bank has not been a primary handi- 
eap. Emphatically, banks both large 
and small—in large cities and in 
small hamlets—can succeed. They 
have succeeded in America. 


How To Evaluate 

Financial Statements 

By ALEXANDER WALL 
Secretary, Robert Morris Associates 
320 pp. Cloth. Price $4. 

Published by Harper and Bros. 
New York City 


This is a textbook on the scientific 
analysis of the credit statements of 
borrowers. Mr. Wall developed 
some years ago a series of ratios and 
formule which are now used in 
many banks. This book covers the 
subject from beginning to end, and 
contains a definition of each term 
used in credit analysis, and a list of 
formule. 


In addition, about half the book 
is made up of case reports. These 
ease reports were developed from 
actual data taken from borderline 
eases. That is, the legitimacy of a 
loan in each case may be a matter 
of question. Therefore, these ex- 
amples serve as a splendid illustra- 
tion of how to apply the rules given 
in the text. 
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response to an inquiry from a profes- 


(tes discussion was written in 
sor of economics of a state university. 


lar writers usually refer to the 

interest charges on instalment 
or amortization loans as being a rate 
equal to twice the sum of the annual 
discount rate, plus any investiga- 
tion costs. For example, they state 
that when 6% discount for a year 
is charged, plus an investigation cost 
of $2 on a $100 loan, the rate is 
twice $8, or 16%. Sometimes they 
state that it is 17% or 18%. Higher 
rates have been suggested. 

Many well-informed bankers think 
this is the interest rate, and many 
ill-informed laymen believe it is the 
interest rate collected. 

Foster and Rodgers in their new 
text book, ‘‘Money and Banking,’’ 
on page 560 have the following para- 
graph: 

“‘A charge of 6 to 8 per cent of 
the entire loan is deducted in ad- 
vance. An additional service fee is 
likewise deducted in advance. This 
fee, which is intended to cover the 
investigation of the borrower, is not 
uniform. Ordinarily, it is 2 per cent 
on a loan of $100 and a lower per- 
centage for larger amounts. The bor- 
rower, who thinks he is paying 6 
per cent, is really, owing to the 
service charge, weekly repayments, 
and discount features, paying on a 
$100 loan an annual rate of about 
18 per cent for the time he actually 
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. yi economists and most popu- 


Some say it is 6%; some say it is 12%; 
some say it is 18%. Here is the argument 
of a banker who believes that many of us 
have been deceiving ourselves by admitting 
too high a rate. What is your own opinion? 


By THOMAS C. BOUSHALL 


President, Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, Virginia 


~Ahe Actual Rate 


On A 6% Amortized Loan? 


has the use of the money. Con- 
sidering the security afforded by 
the co-makers, this rate appears 
high.”’ 

So many banks are entering the 
personal loan field that a discussion 
of what the interest rate really is 
on this type of amortization loan 
seems peculiarly timely and perti- 
nent. 

Generalities must be eliminated in 
a technical discussion. A _ specific 
example of the loan service of The 
Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
where the records are open and 
available to any interested persons, 
may suffice to illustrate the premises 
set out below: 


@ An example of a loan of $1,000 
will be easier to follow into the 
decimals for accuracy. 

The borrower obtains a loan of 
$1,000 for a 12 months’ period at a 
cost of $60. There are no fees of any 
kind unless he is a new customer. 
This banks makes weekly deposit 
loans aS a rare concession to an 
insistent borrower. Its loans are 
based on a monthly deposit program. 


At the end of 30 days, the bor- 
rower, as agreed, deposits $83.33 in 
an account assigned to the bank as 
additional collateral. This money 
remains on deposit for the succeed- 
ing 11 months. Sixty days from 
the borrowing date another $83.33 
is likewise deposited, remaining on 
deposit for 10 months. So on 


through the period, until the twelfth 
serial deposit is made on the due 
date of the 12 months’ note for 
$1,000. The borrower then has $1, 
000 on deposit to meet his note. 
His assigned savings account is 
charged with the $1,000 note. 

But there remains in the now free 
and unassigned savings account a 
balance of $9.37, representing the 
interest earned at 244% per annum, 
computed on a quarterly basis, on 
the serial monthly deposits of $83.33. 
From the $60 originally charged for 
the $1,000 for 12 months must be 
deducted the credit of $937. The 
net out-of-pocket cost is $50.63. Note 
that this is reported as cost, not rate. 

What, under these circumstances, 
is the annual rate of interest? The 
casual economist would reply ‘‘ Twice 
$50.63, or 10.126%.’’ But is that 
true? 


The rate at which we pay for a 
thing is its cost. Conversely, the 
cost we pay is the rate. What is the 
maximum possible cost, hence the 
maximum possible rate, under these 
terms ? 


That $83.33 deposited at the end 
of 30 days from the borrowing date, 
and serially for 11 more months, 
represents $83.33 for 11 months, 
$83.33 for 10 months, and so on till 
the twelfth payment is on deposit 
for no time at all, as the account is 
cleared that same day. This equals 
an average balance of $458.32 for 
one year. 
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= article is highly important to every banker, 
and especially to those in whose states legislatures 


are threatening further control of interest rates. 4 


If the borrower did not take the 
serial deposits of $83.33 out of in- 
come, but had to go across the street 
to a commercial bank and borrow 
the $83.33 each 30 days, and hence 
borrowed $458.32 for 12 nionths to 
pay his note it might be permissible 
to add this cost to the $50.63, to 
determine the gross cost of the use 
of the money, and hence the rate. 

But what is that rate? We must 
assume as a premise in both cases 
that the borrower is a John Doe 
member of society, and not a privi- 
leged character at either institution, 
and hence subject to the usual terms 
of both banks. To borrow $1,000 at 
the usual commercial bank at usual 
commercial bank rates for individ- 
uals, we aSsume an interest cost of 
6% per annum and the usual re- 
quirement of a 20% non-interest 
bearing balance. To assume other- 
wise is to make a special case of 
some given customer. Such is not 
the premise in either case. 

The rate of interest at 6%, plus 
a 20% non-interest bearing balance, 
is generally conceded to be 7.5%. 
($1,000 at 6% =$60. The proceeds 
available, however, are only $800. 
This sum divided into $60 is 7.5%. 
We have a 45.8% required balance 
but we pay 214% interest com- 
puted on a quarterly basis. Hence, 
in arriving at an intelligent com- 
parison, the premises of a 20% non- 
interest bearing balance and a 45.8% 
interest bearing balance cannot be 
assumed in the one case and denied 
in the other.) 

If it eost the borrower 7.5% to 
borrow $458.32 at the commercial 
bank, with which to maintain this 
balance at the Morris Plan Bank, 
we might add this cost of $34.37 to 
the net cost of $50.63 and get a 
grand total of $85 for the $1,000 
borrowed. The assumption, then, 
would be that paying The Morris 
Plan Bank of Virginia $60 and pay- 
ing the commercial bank $34.37, or 
a total of $9437, and giving credit 
for the $9.37 interest earned that 
the net cost would be $85, and hence 
the interest rate would be 8.5%, or 


1% higher than a commercial bank 
loan at 6% with a 20% non-interest 
bearing balance. 

Even this hypothetical rate is at 
great variance with the popular 
concept. 

What then is the true rate? What 
is the true actual cost in terms of 
reality in practical life? The factual 
interest rate is what it costs the bor- 
rower to obtain the money for a 
twelve months’ period; namely, $60 
plus the net loss to him on the money 
he is required to deposit in order 
that he might meet his note at its 
maturity twelve months hence. 


® John Doe borrows $1,000 and 
pays $60 discount. Thirty days 
later, he brings in $83.33 to remain 
for 11 months, $83.33 to remain for 
10 months, and so on to the matu- 
rity of his note and the rounding 
out of his $1,000 in his assigned sav- 
ings account. 

The cost over and above the $60 
is the loss of the use of the $83.33 
for 11 months and the return he 
might have made on that amount of 
money for the length of time he 
could have put it to use as an invest- 
ment and be positive that he would 
have the money on hand exactly 11 
months later without peradventure 
of delay or depreciation. 

To obtain the maximum available 
return under these stipulated con- 
ditions, he could have put it in a 
savings bank at the rate of 214% 
interest. Review the premises. $83.33 
invested for 11 months exactly, to 
be available at par without delay, 
precludes a greater return than is 
available at the maximum rate al- 
lowed under F.D.I.C. membership. 

$83.33 deposited serially at 30-day 
intervals, twelve times, equals $458.- 
32 on deposit for one year. This at 
214%, computed at the maximum 
legal rate of interest from day of 
deposit to day of withdrawal, equals 
$11.458, or $11.46. 

Thus to the original $60 the only 
cost we can add is what the bor- 
rower could have earned if he had 
had the free use of his own money 
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and had not been required to de- 
posit it. This sum would be $11.46, 
or a grand total of $71.46 cost. But 
we did allow the borrower $9.37 on 
his serial deposits of $83.33 com- 
puted on a quarterly basis, which 
now must be deducted from the 
gross cost of $71.46, leaving a net 
cost of $62.09 or an interest rate of - 
6.209%. 

This rate, compared to the com- 
mercial rate of 6% with a required 
20% non-interest bearing balance, 
or a cost of 7.5%, is not greater 
but is actually 1.291% less. From 
the bank’s standpoint, the amortized 
loan has the advantage of an in- 
creasing equity each month. 

It must be borne in mind that 
the presentation adheres to the.same 
premises straight on through with- 
out ‘‘begging the question’’ with a 
comparison of a 5% or 4% com- 
mercial rate, with no requirement 
of a non-interest bearing balance. 
If the commercial terms are changed 
or lowered, so must the amortiza- 
tion terms be changed. The premises © 
must be parallel and remain on all 
fours. 

Take another case: 

John Smith runs a haberdashery 
and has to carry a bank balance of 
approximately $5,000 at all times. 
Twice each year he has to borrow 
$10,000 for 90 days, to build up his 
spring and fall inventory. We as- 
sume a 6% rate for the $10,000 
ninety-day loans, or $150 in interest 
twice in the year, or a total of $300 
interest paid on the two loans of 
$10,000 for 90 days each. 

But John Smith has $5,000 on 
deposit at the bank for 12 months, 
on which he receives no interest. 
This is equivalent to $60,000 for 1 
month. He borrows $10,000 for 6 
months. This is equivalent to $60,- 
000 for one month. John Smith 


_earries a balance over the year 


averaging $5,000. Thus he has the 
equivalent of a 100% balance, or he 
pays the bank $300 for lending him 
his own money. 

There are not many commercial 


(Continued on page 308) 
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How To Appraise 


Home Exteriors 


In a previous issue, the author discussed types of lumber. 


Here he reviews 


the exterior factors which can affect the future value of a_ property. 


HE house which is well built 
Ts: all details will have a mini- 
mum of repairs. It is worth 
more because, in the long run, it 
will save the owner money. When 
buying a house ready built, one 
should consider the following points: 
1. Is the neighborhood desirable 
and attractive? 

2. Are the streets paved ? 

3. Is it a new development and, 
if so, are such services as water, 
gas, sewer, electricity and tele- 
phone installed ? 

4. Are there restrictions as to 
stores or departments. In other 
words, is the neighborhood 
zoned—and how long do the 
restrictions run? 

It is also well to ascertain the 
frequency and cost of local trans- 
portation—street cars, buses, and 
suburban railway service. Possibly 


By T. M. KNAPPEN 


the railways and the street cars may 
be offensively noisy. 

Advantages to investigate are the 
proximity of churches, schools and 
stores. Is there adequate police pro- 
tection? Are the streets. well 
lighted? Are there parks or play- 
grounds in the vicinty? Is there 
much through traffic to menace 
children? How near is the fire 
house? Any fire hydrant close 
enough to be of service? 

In new developments and in out- 
lying sub-divisions, check up on 
sewers, gas and electricity, and the 
water supply; if these utilities are 
in, find out whether they are paid 
for or whether assessments stand 
against the property. Learn whether 


future assessments may be impend- 
ing for alleys, sidewalks, gutters, or 
sewers. Perhaps the street is to be 
widened by moving back the front 
property line. It is well to make 
inquiry. Ascertain the tax rate, the 
water rate, and the insurance rate. 

Having satisfied himself upon 
these subjects, or such of them as 
he may deem necessary in order to 
evaluate the property, the sugges- 
tion is made that, should the house 
be detached, the appraiser walk 
around the lot and see where the 
property lines run. A survey may 
be necessary. 

Examine the fence. Does the gate 
swing properly? See if the posts 
are solidly placed. If of wood, is 
there evidence of decay at the 
ground line or at joints? If of 
metal, look for rust. Is a coat of 
paint required? 





Things To Check About A House 


The Neighborhood 


General appearance 


—_ 


Pavement 

Utilities 

Zoning restrictions 
Transportation 
Churches 

Schools 


Stores 


ND oe WS NO 


Oo © 


Police Protection 


_ 
So 


Street lighting 


—_ 
—_ 


Parks and playgrounds 


_ 
bt 


Dangerous traffic 


_ 
nw 


Fire protection 


14 Utility and city assessments 
unpaid or contemplated 


15 Tax rate 
282 


16 Water rate 
17 Insurance 


The Property 
1 Accurate property lines 


2 Fences 

Solid posts 
Gate 

Wood decay 
Iron rust 

5 Paint 


fm wh = 


Lot grading 
Surrounding drainage 
Terrace walls 
Terrace steps 

Trees and shrubs 


Play space 


wCanan es w 


Lawn 






The House—Exterior 


1 Foundation 
1 Condition 
2 Thickness 


2 Plumb lines 


3 Door and window jambs and 
trim 

4 Sills 

5 Wood and masonry joints 


6 Side walls 
1 Construction 
2 Surface 


Window flashings 
Gutters and down spouts 
Roof 

10 Porch 


1 Foundations 
2 Joists 
3 Pillars 


Coon 
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Is the property graded so that 
surface water will not run into the 
cellar windows or basement? Does 
the lot next door ‘‘drain away?’’ 
If there be a masonry wall support- 
ing a bank or terrace does it have 
‘“‘weep’’ holes at intervals? Examine 
the wall for cracks and bulges which 
may signal an early repair bill. 

If there be trees, or shrubs, how 
about the shade they east and their 
general appearance? Is there plenty 
of space for children in the back 
yard and room for clotheslines? Is 
the lawn well planted and of healthy 
appearance? If the house is on a 
terrace, are the entrance steps dan- 
gerously steep? 

Whatever the kind of building 
material used in the construction of 
a residence, the quality or grade is 
important and also the manner in 
which it has been applied. It is not 
enough, for instance, to have the 
best grade of cement unless it has 
been properly mixed in making the 
eonerete. Good brick and hollow tile 
may be impaired in walls by inferior 
mortar. The best quality of seasoned 
lumber may have been used, but it 
may have been carelessly or in- 
correctly embodied in the walls— 
the nailing, for instance, may have 
been of an inferior nature. 

The next thing for the appraiser 
to do is to examine the exterior of 
the house. The foundation walls 
should extend at least six inches 
above the ground. A careful ex- 
amination should be made of it for 
vertical cracks which may indicate 
undue settling. If the concrete is 
uneven, has holes in it, and has 
corners broken, it is inferable that 
not enough cement has been used. 
The character of the joints in 
masonry walls should be closely 
noted. If the mortar crumbles easily 
it is a sign that too much sand has 
been used. Corners of the building 
and of the window and door open- 
ings should be vertical and even. 
Wood jambs and trim around doors 
and windows should fit snugly 
against masonry. Joints between 
wood and masonry should be care- 
fully filled with mortar. Sills of 
cellar windows should drain outward 
—so should the sills of all windows. 

Measure through a cellar window 
to check the wall thicknesses. Eight 
inches should be the minimum for 
concrete; 12 inches for brick, hol- 
low tile, or conerete blocks. 
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Before you go inside, check the neighborhood—the utility services—the 


fences, lawn, and shrubbery. 


Then thoroughly go over the exterior construction features of the hous: 


itself for building faults. 





The next step for the appraiser is 
to examine the side walls of the 
upper structure which may be cov- 
ered with wood siding, shingles, 
brick, stucco, or stone, or which may 
be built entirely of brick, stone, hol- 
low tile, concrete, or combinations 
of such materials. 

In a wood-framed house the verti- 
cal supporting members are wood 
studs at least 2 by 4 inches, nomi- 
nally, and usually spaced 16 inches 
on centers. On the outside of these 
studs are nailed boards of sheathing, 
laid diagonally for maximum rigid- 
ity and strength. This is usually 
covered with building paper to ex- 
elude dust and air, then the exterior 
surface is applied. 

When wood siding has been used, 





the appraiser should first examine 
the paint. If the surface is dull and 
chalky, repainting may be necessary. 
If shingles cover the wall, they may 
have been stained for the sake of 
appearance or treated with some 
kind of creosote oil for greater dur- 
ability. But durability is a less im- 
portant factor in side walls than it is 
for roofs, since exposure conditions 
are much less rigorous on vertical 
surfaces. Flat-grain shingles, while 
more likely to curl when used as 
roofing, may be used for side walls 
when not exposed too much to the 
weather. Shingles should be fastened 
with non-corroding nails and the 
shingles should be at least three- 
eighths of an inch thick at the bot- 
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Fire Prevention Necessary 


To Protect Farm Loans 


Insurance does not fully pay for a fire loss, but without insurance on farm 
buildings, a loan to a farmer may be a dangerous loan. But, in addition, a 
farmer should be required to exercise reasonable precautions to avoid fires. 


E WERE talking about 
Wie= my farmer friend and 

I, and to my assertion that 
all farm property owners should be 
more alert in the prevention of fire 
and better prepared to fight fire 
when it does break out, he made this 
startling reply: 

**It seems to me that the ones most 
interested in fire protection and pre- 
vention are the insurance people. 
Why should I worry about some- 
thing that concerns them?’’ 

No doubt there are other property 
owners who take this same short- 
sighted view of the matter. But 
they, as does my farmer friend, fail 
completely to grasp the full mean- 
ing of fire loss or the terrible serious- 
ness of the waste for which fire is 
responsible. 

The fact is that the great loser in 
any fire is not the insurance com- 
pany, but the owner himself. In 
occasional cases, of course, criminal 


or careless owners may collect on in- 
surance policies and deceive them- 
selves into thinking that they are 
‘‘ahead of the game,’’ but on the 
whole, it is impossible to show that 
fire is anything other than ruinous— 
a destructive curse whose evil results 
fall most heavily upon the insured. 

Insurance can only partially make 
up for losses, and that is all it claims 
to do. For when you consider the 
loss of use of the destroyed property, 
along with loss of time, expense of 
finding temporary housing while re- 
building is going on, loss of posses- 
sions of purely sentimental value, 
and the chance that in every fire 
someone may be killed or injured— 
when all these are taken into ae- 
count, it is easy to see that no insur- 
ance policy can provide full cover- 
age. Insurance does soften the blow 
and lighten the load caused by fire, 
but it cannot completely repay. So, 
under no circumstances is it profit- 


Don’t use the barn as a garage for car or tractor — pro- 
vide a separate shed with a clean dirt or cinder floor. 





able for a farmer to have a fire. 

Let’s look at it from the viewpoint 
of the insurance company. Such a 
company is nothing more nor less 
than a trusted custodian of the 
monies of a group of policy-holders. 
These monies are called premiums, 
and a premium is merely the price 
or cost of insurance protection. 
Premiums come to the company 
from many people, some of whom 
will sustain losses while others will 
not. But for every dollar thus re- 
ceived by the company, it must set 
aside a part to pay the losses of 
those who are to collect as a result 
of fire. 

Paying losses is a definite, fixed 
part of insurance company opera- 
tion, and the price charged for in- 
surance (commonly known as the 
rate) is based upon the experience 
of the company, and other com- 
panies, in the way of losses. This 
experience is known as the loss ratio. 
And when general losses go up, the 
price charged for insurance has to 
go up. When losses strike a lower 
average, rates go down. 

So my farmer friend is mistaken 
when he says that the insurance 
people are the ones most interested. 
They are not the ones at all, because 
they are obliged to adjust their 
charges to conditions. They simply 
conserve and handle the money paid 
in by the insured—disbursing some 
of it for losses, some for operating 
expenses, and placing the balance in 
a fund which is kept on hand to 
meet emergencies when losses are 
higher than in normal times. 

If my farmer friend were right 
in his opinion that the insurance 
companies are the ones most bene- 
fited by fire protection and preven- 
tion, then the banks of this country, 
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especially those banks which serve 
the millions of property owners in 
farm districts where organized fire 
protection is lacking, would not be 
so much concerned. The truth is 
that when a bank makes a loan to a 
farmer, whether a loan for short- 
time use or a mortgage loan on the 
farm, it wants that property pro- 


By ALBERT L. GALE 


tected against fire to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. If these banks did not 
know that, even under the most 
favorable conditions, the property 
owner is the real loser in case of 
fire, regardless of the amount of in- 
surance he may carry, why would 
they be so deeply concerned with 
this matter of fire protection? 

The banker knows that under any 
conditions, even when the property 
owner has taken out the largest pos- 
sible insurance coverage, a bad fire 
represents certain losses which are 
hard to repay or which may never 
be repaid. To that extent, the finan- 
cial stability of the insured is weak- 
ened and his credit impaired. Natur- 
ally, then, the banker wants every 
insured borrower to steer clear of 
fire, and to this end bankers favor 
all measures and activities which 
are aimed at fire prevention and pro- 
tection. 

So it behooves every property 
owner not only to carry sound fire 
insurance, but to provide himself 
with every possible means of resist- 
ing fire. Prevention should consist, 
first, of the utmost care in avoiding 
the start of the smallest blaze. Re- 
member, most fires are small at the 
start. Many personal habits will 
have to be changed if perfect fire 
prevention is to be realized. Greater 
care will have to be exercised in the 
handling of gasoline, matches, and 
lanterns. There must be strict rules 
against the use of kerosene in start- 
ing fires in stoves, against smoking 
in barns, against the parking of cars 
in barns where loose hay covers the 
floors, against the storing of hay 
under conditions which may cause 
Spontaneous combustion. 

It is pretty well agreed that half 
of the farm fires could be prevented, 





The combustible nature of farm mate- 
rials and buildings—and the general 
lack of fire-fighting resources—give 
greater importance to PREVENTION. 


many of them by mere personal care 
and watchfulness. Of course we can- 
not prevent lightning, but it is a 
significant fact that most farm fires 
due to lightning are in buildings not 
protected by rods. 

Then there is the importance of 
keeping chimneys clean, building 
chimneys so that they do not rest on 
wood, and providing arresters so 
that sparks will not fall on roofs. 
So much for prevention. 

In the matter of protection, each 
property owner should be equipped 
with hand extinguishers and other 
first-aid fire-fighting equipment, ade- 
quate water and pumping facilities, 
and membership in a neighborhood 
fire department if possible, to the 
end that when fire does start, in 
spite of all preventive measures, 
there may be a chance of stopping 
or confining it. 

Good insurance is an investment, 
a sound investment, and the one who 
profits most is the one who pays his 
premiums year after year yet never 
has a fire. But beyond that, fire pre- 
vention and protection also represent 
a real investment, for the simple 
reason, that in all instances fire re- 
sults only in loss. 
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Rules For 


Preventing Fires 


1 Handle gasoline with ex- 
treme care. 


2 Be sure that lanterns are 
placed where they will not over- 
turn in combustible material. 


3 Make sure that all matches 
are thoroughly extinguished be- 
fore they are thrown away. 


4 Do not use kerosene in 
starting stove fires. 


5 Avoid smoking in barns. 


6 Do not park automobiles in 
barns where loose hay covers the 
floor. 


7 Do not store hay where it is 
in danger of being burned by 
spontaneous combustion. 


8 Keep chimneys clean. 


9 Do not allow chimneys to 
be built on wood rests. 


10 Provide spark. arresters in 
chimneys. 


11 Provide hand fire extin- 
guishers and other first-aid fire 
fighting equipment, together with 
an adequate water supply, and a 
power pump that can be used in 
case of a fire to provide an ade- 
quate amount of water. 
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You Can Get 
Good Publicity 


By JOHN FARNUM 


Most bankers are agreed as to the value of good publicity, but either do 
not know how to acquire it or else over-reach in their efforts. An old 
hand tells how simple and human publicity contacts can be made. 


ESPITE the fact that bankers 
; D everywhere are definitely 
anxious to obtain favorable 
publicity for their banks, it is prob- 
able that banking and banks, as a 
whole, have a less friendly press than 
any other business or profession. 
Nor is advertising, as such and 
alone, likely to prove a corrective 
for this condition in the future, any- 
more than it has in the past. Adver- 
tising will help, and help a great 
deal, but it cannot do the entire job 
single handedly. A friendly press is 
built in the news columns and on the 
editorial page. These, in an honest 
newspaper or magazine, cannot be 
bought. Their content is dictated by 
the news-room and not by the busi- 
ness office, which means that the 
bank’s contact man must be on 
friendly terms with reporters and 
editorial workers generally. 


@ Indeed, if such friendship does 
not exist, advertising appropriations 
may be well nigh wasted. For ex- 
ample, in a recent issue of a great 
metropolitan daily there was an ag- 
gregate of half a page of excellent 
bank advertising, but on the edi- 
torial page of the same edition there 
appeared an editorial bitterly and 
viciously attacking all banks and 
bankers. Admittedly the editorial 
was unfair, was conceived in misun- 
derstanding, but that does not alter 
the fact that it counteracted at one 
stroke much, if not all, of the good 
that months of carefully planned 
advertising had done. 

The public does not examine with 
discrimination what it reads on the 
editorial pages of its newspapers. It 
assumes them to be oracular, rather 
than the product of average individ- 


uals with average capacity for mak- 
ing mistakes and rendering false 
judgments. It does not realize that 
the editorial was simply evidence 
that newspaper people, as a whole, do 
not understand banking and that 
bankers, as a whole, do not under- 
stand newspapers, and that this 
mutual misunderstanding has bred 
something approaching a mutual 
dislike. 

A good many reasons have been 
ascribed for this apparent antipathy 
between newsmen and bankers. De- 
pending on the point of view of the 
observer, it has been asserted that 
banking and journalism are so utter- 
ly different that there is no possibil- 
ity. of understanding between the 
two professions; that all bank con- 
tact men are stuffed shirts, who 
rebuff reporters as a matter of 
course; that reporters, in general, 
are a species of second-story worker 
and shouldn’t be allowed inside a 
bank at all. But in the opinion of 
this writer, who has been on both 
sides of the fence, all such assump- 
tions are nonsense. There is no 
psychological disability between the 
Fourth Estate and banking that 
keeps the two forever apart. . 

But, if the arguments to explain 
the antipathy can be dismissed as 
largely fictional, the antipathy itself 
cannot be. It exists and it is likely 
to continue to exist until bankers 
become better acquainted with news- 
paper problems. The onus is placed 
on the banker, not because there is 
any more justice in his being re- 
quired to understand newspapers 
than in newspapers being required 
to understand him, but because it 
is the banker, rather than the news- 
paper and its emissary, the reporter, 


that has a particular wish to get 
the bank before the public in a 
friendly light. 

As a first step in fulfilling this 
wish, the bank should realize that a 
reporter is the newspaper contact 
man, and just as the ‘‘director of 
publie relations’’ of a metropolitan 
bank resents it when a reporter goes 
over his head to the president, so a 
reporter resents it when a bank offi- 
cer goes over his head to the editor. 
In newspaper parlance this is known 
as the ‘‘boss fix’’ and it invariably 
results in the deepest sort of resent- 
ment on the part of the reporter 
affected when he finds out about it, 
as he most assuredly will. The mat- 
ter may never be mentioned, but a 
good reporter (like an elephant) 
never forgets and, perhaps years 
later, the slight will be repaid by 
such a vicious editorial (many re- 
porters become editorial writers) as 
that mentioned above or by put- 
ting an unfavorable slant on a piece 
of news copy. 


@ As an example of this last, take 
the case of a western bank which 
had an embezzlement involving 
about $50,000. It was not an im- 
portant sum to the bank, whose 
resources totaled many millions, 
and—more than that—the loss was 
fully covered by insurance. But one 
reporter began his story with; ‘‘A 
$25 a week clerk looted savings ac- 
counts at the First National Bank 
of over $50,000 during a period of 
less than six months, it was revealed 
today with the arrest,’’ and so on. 
The story then went on to describe 
the event in more detail. Toward 
the end it pointed out that the bank 
would lose nothing, but many per- 
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sons do not read more than the first 
paragraph of a news story and, to 
them, that first sentence indicated 
disaster along with the implication 
that it was all the result of the 
First National’s practice of under- 
paying its employees—which in all 
probability, was exactly what the 
man who wrote the story intended. 
Had he felt otherwise, he would 
more likely have written something 
like this: ‘‘ John Jones was indicted 
today on charges of misappropriat- 
ing funds of the First National 
Bank where he was employed as a 
clerk in the savings department. 
The sum involved is placed at $50,- 
000 and is fully covered by insur- 
ance,’’and so on. 

It goes without saying that the 
publie reaction to the second story 
would be very different than to the 
first, although they contain the same 
information. This indicates the dif- 
ference between an unfriendly and 
a friendly press. A friendly reporter 
does not write the kind of copy in 
the first quotation. 

But it is purely negative to tell 
how not to make enemies of report- 
ers, for, after all, relatively few 
banks actually go so far as to do 
that, wittingly or unwittingly. In- 
stead, it is more to the point to sug- 
gest ways in which the reporter can 
be made a friend. The first step in 
doing that is to realize that a re- 
porter’s job is to get news and that 
his success is measured by the qual- 
ity, that is, the reader interest, of 
the news that he brings in to his 
paper. If a bank helps him to do 
that, it can count on his friendship, 
if for no other reason than that any 
reporter with common sense will not 
write copy obviously offensive to a 
valuable news source. To use a com- 
mercial analogy, a news contact is a 
reporter’s customer and it is the rare 
man who will knowingly offend a 
customer. 

However, in this connection, no 
bank should expect to create an ex- 
traordinary amount of good-will 
among newspaper people through 
the employment of news releases; 
that is, notices of one thing or 
another that takes place around the 
bank. Unless handled in an unusual 
manner, such releases have a mini- 
mum of news value, regardless of 
their moment to the bank. For ex- 
ample, it may be big news in an 
individual institution when the 


Here are three excellent—and widely variant—examples of the type of 
bank publicity that your local paper can translate into news material. 


head paying teller is made an as- 
sistant cashier. But to the general 
public it is not a matter of any very 
vital concern, unless the promotion 
ean be given unusual treatment. 


® Similarly, in many instances, the 
speech that a bank officer delivers 
before some local or even national 
group is seldom worth much as news- 
paper copy. Hundreds of speeches, 
of one kind or another, are made in 
this country every day and, unless 
a person has something unusually 
startling to say, it is seldom that he 
ean get much of a news hearing. 
Indeed, if his speech gets into the 
paper at all, it will be an abbre- 
viated, garbled version that might 
about as well have been left out for 
all the good it does from the stand- 
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point of building friendly press re- 
lations. 

But, in connection with speeches, 
look at clipping number one. The 
subject made a speech in which the 
public probably had little interest. 
Someone had sense enough to know 
that and thus used the speech as 
merely a peg on which to hang the 
caption ‘‘Goin’ Places’’ and a pic- 
ture. The two, together, make an 
excellent piece of human interest 
copy from the standpoint of the 
paper and an excellent piece of pub- 
licity from the standpoint of the 
bank. Thus everyone was pleased. 
The fact that the speech in question 
was not printed does not matter, 
the publie will remember ‘‘Goin’ 
Places’’ a lot longer than it would 
the speech or even the fact that it 
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was made. As for the reporter who 
put this particular copy together, 
he, too, ought to be satisfied, for he 
got something a little out of the 
ordinary. 

Indeed, getting him something out 
of the ordinary is the surest way to 
a reporter’s heart and once he learns 
that your bank has it for him, the 
question of friendly press relations 
need no longer be a problem. Nor 
should the task of finding the kind 
of material that a reporter wants 
prove a difficult one in any bank, 
regardless of size. Nearly every 
transaction of every bank has po- 
tential value as human _ interest 
newspaper copy. Even such routine 
functions as the workings of the 
bookkeeping department, as is evi- 
denced by clipping number two. 

Not having handled that story, the 
writer does not, of course, know 
how it was developed. But he can 
guess. Probably, when a reporter 
wandered in and asked what was 
going on, the banker said ‘‘noth- 
ing,’’ and then hesitantly asked if 
the reporter wouldn’t like to see the 
bookkeeping department. Shown 
that, the reporter realized he had 
something in which the readers of 
his paper would be interested. A 
news photographer and the story fol- 
lowed in natural sequence. Most 
important is the way the story was 
handled, for it gives the public a 
suggestion of the amount of routine 
work involved in even the simplest 
deposit or withdrawal. 

Quite similarly, there are stories 
in the trust department that—with 
the names of the persons involved 
deleted and in the hands of a good 
reporter—will make of the bank in- 
volved a human, living being, rather 
than an austere building of stone 
and steel. Countless times the aver- 
age trust department has saved 
those who came to it heartaches and 
care. The public likes and wants to 
know about such things, but the 
newspapers cannot tell them, no 
matter how much they would like 
to, unless the bank will tell the 
newspapers. 

Then, along another track, is the 
matter of local history. Every bank 
that has attained to any consider- 
able age in the community has ac- 
cumulated a mass of data, which 
should prove a mine to the historical 
student. In fact, it is probable that 
every time an old building is de- 
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molished, the local bank has some 
material in its files that will throw 
an interesting sidelight on its his- 
tory. Transmitted to a reporter as 
an interview, this information serves 
a double purpose. Not only does it 
impress on the public the name of 
the bank, but the fact that the bank 
is an old, long established institu- 
tion as well. In this connection, the 





Ten Suggestions For 
Getting Publicity 


1 Advertising cannot do the 
publicity job single-handed. 

2 The public seldom makes 
critical analysis of editorial state- 
ments. 


3 There is no reason for 
antipathy between banking and 
journalism. 

4 Don’t go over the reporter’s 
head to the editor with news 
material. 

5 The usual type of bank © 
“news releases” have little general 
news importance. 

6 Similarly, speeches have 
little “copy” value, unless they 
can be given some unusual twist 
or tie-up. 

7 Getting him something out 
of the ordinary is the surest way 
to a reporter’s heart. 

8 Nearly every operation in a 
bank has potential human interest 
for newspapers, in the hands of a 
good reporter. 

9 Most banks have an accumu- 
lation of data that is valuable for 
stories of local history. 

10 Never try to force anything 
into print. 





kind of story shown in clipping 
three is good in small town papers, 
although it will not be of interest 
to the larger dailies. The latter re- 
quire something more off the beaten 
path, even in the case of anniver- 
saries. 

One thing that bankers should re- 
member in attempting to originate 
material for the papers is: Never 
to try to force anything into print. 
There is nothing that antagonizes a 
reporter or an editor any quicker 
than to be asked why he did not 


print this or that in a tone that im. 
plies that discrimination has been 
done, because to a newspaper man 
such a suggestion is an insult. 

If material is not printed, it is 
because it did not compete well in 
news value with other material avail- 
able. No one should feel badly about 
that nor decide, as a result, that it 
is useless to try to get anything in 
the papers. There’s a new story and 
a new paper every day and, by the 
law of averages, the two will come 
together every so often. A banker 
doesn’t feel that a customer should 
be vindicative when he fails to get 
a loan, so why should the banker 
feel hurt, if what he thinks of as 
news doesn’t turn out that way. 
Just as every banker wants to make 
every possible sound loan, so every 
newspaper wants to print every bit 
of real news it can lay its hands on 
and, if bankers can supply that news 
on days when other sources are dull, 
the newspapers will be the bank’s 
lasting friends. That’s only human 
nature. My job, for instance, is to 
write and if you make that job 
easier by giving me half my day’s 
quota of copy, I’ll like you a lot and 
do my best to return the favor some- 
time. 


The Purchase Of Common 
Stocks As Trust Investments 
By C. ALISON SCULLY 

Published by the Macmillan Company, 


New York City 
80 pp. Cloth. Price $1. 


In this little book, common stocks 
as a form of investment for trust 
funds are discussed in a way to elim- 
inate differences of opinion which 
have existed on this subject. In 
addition to the author’s own discus- 
sion, there are comments by eminent 
authorities. 

Mr. Scully is vice president in 
charge of the trust department of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York City, and has 
served as president of the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of New York 
City. 


A loan officer who takes pleasure 
in keeping in close personal touch 
with all borrowers is more like!y to 
discover credit hazards than one 
who does all his investigation from 
his desk in the bank. 
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More Experience On 


How To Get Dealer Loans- 


A reader wrote a contributor for more information. "The answer to his 
inquiry will be of general benefit to all. Both letters are reproduced here. 


Inquiry from E. W. GARRISON 


Cashier, Hempstead Bank, 
Hempstead, New York 


The Inquiry: We were interested 

in reading in the 
January issue of Rand M°Nally 
Bankers Monthly of your success in 
getting automobile loans from local 
dealers. We would like to know how 
you do it, as you state that you have 
the same terms as the finance com- 
panies. 

We have gone to considerable 
trouble and expense in setting up 
an automobile department with spe- 
cial offices located on the third floor 
of our building, with a competent 
person in charge who has had ex- 
perience in a finance company. 

As you will see from the enclosed 
charts, our rate is less than the 
finance companies’, our insurance 
costs lower, and we furnish each 
dealer with charts for each make 
of ear. 

You will also note that we have 
a renewal plan which the finance 
companies do not offer, and which 
makes the monthly payments ex- 
tremely low. In spite of all this, 
we find that the dealers will not 


This particular bank 
insists that dealers 
must submit to the 
bank before acceptance 
of the contract, any 
deal that is not 100% 
above question. This 
keeps the dealers on 
their toes and helps 
them become better 
judges of credit. Con- 
siderable latitude is 
allowed in setting up 
their reserves, against 
which they may draw 
after six months. 


Ewing Galloway Photo 


with us because finance 
companies give them a _ kick-back 
and we do not. It seems that we will 
have to build our business up slowly 
and gradually by educating the pub- 
lie to come to us. 


cooperate 


The Answer: The point I was try- 
ing to make was, 
that it is possible to increase earn- 
ings of the average country bank, 
by readjusting our policies and line 
of thought to conform with present 
day conditions. 

To prove this point, I found it 
necessary to give some concrete 
example of how this could be done. 
However, I said then and say again 
that the examples I gave naturally 
would not apply to all banks and 
perhaps to no other one bank, unless 
local conditions were identical. 
Further, they were not given to set 
this bank up as a model or to inti- 
mate that we have any superior 
knowledge of how these things 
should be done. I was merely trying 
to show that it can be done, because 
it is being done. 

The two local dealers I mentioned 
were glad to turn their paper to us, 
largely owing to the fact that they 
had been sending their paper to 
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Answer by H. A. BRYANT 


President, Parsons Commercial Bank, 
Parsons, Kansas 


Kansas City, Missouri, before, and 
it took three or four days to receive 
returns. With us they can bring the 
note to us one day and receive credit 
the next day, and in some eases, on 
the same day. 

One of the financial companies 
was allowing the dealers a small 
reserve out of their discount, but 
they were in constant controversy 
about the amount due and that -was 
not satisfactory to the dealers. We 
require them to set up their own 
reserve in any amount they see fit, 
and allow them to draw against the 
reserve after six months, provided 
the payments for which the reserve 
was set up are not del‘nquent. 

We discount paper on new ears 
at 6% finance rate and at 8% on 
used ears, require one-third down 
payment and limit the payments to 
18 months. In some eases, where 
the moral risk is good, but the in- 
come of the borrower does not per- 
mit him to pay the full amount in 
18 months, we allow a ‘‘balloon pay- 


(Continued on page 308) 











Insurance Protection For Loans 


14. A Theatre 


While this article lists the loan hazards for a theatre which may be 
insured against, a loan officer must not forget that there are other 
hazards in the business, to protect which no insurance can be bought. 


A theatre owner has 
many responsibilities to 
the general public. Thou- 
sands of people pass 
through the doors of 
every theatre—even the smallest 
ones. They are subject to many dan- 
gers for which the theatre owner 
might be held liable. There are 
many ways in which personal injury 
might occur, and in addition to the 
fire hazard in a theatre, there is a 
further hazard of an excited crowd 
injuring some of its members in an 
effort to escape from a_ burning 
building. 

Because of this, loans to theatres 
should be made only after a very 
careful examination of public lia- 
bility insurance held by the theatre 
has been made. This examination 
should be earried on, perhaps, by 
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A modern projection machine. Even with 
every mechanical safeguard for life, 
equipment, and film, there are many 
hazards that should always be checked. 





an insurance man who understands 
all the hazards and the insurance 
applicable to them, but it should be 
earefully checked by the loan officer. 

One successful claim for which the 
theatre owner is held liable might 
either seriously handicap the owner 
in the payment of his loan, or might 
wipe out all his assets entirely. 


It is fortunate, of course, that 
practically all of these hazards can 
be insured against, but if insurance 
is not strictly up-to-date, losses may 
oceur. 

If the theatre has an equipped 
stage, theatrical floater insurance 
may be necessary, which protects 
the insured against loss by fire, 
lightning, collision or derailment, 
overturning of trucks, and marine 
perils when the loss is due to the 
damage or destruction of scenery, 


costumes, theatrical properties of 
every description including _live- 
stock. 


This is a specialty insurance which 
should be very carefully investi- 
gated. It may be that the theatre 
does not need it at all, but if it does 
need it, it is very important that it 
be properly written. 

Because of the expensive decora- 
tions in most theatres, insurance 
which will pay for the redecorating 
of the interior is the only way to 
prevent the owner from having an 
unusually heavy unexpected ex- 
pense. Losses due to the damage of 
these decorations ean be avoided by 
water damage insurance, sprinkler 
leakage, fire, explosion, and all 
forms of property damage insur- 
ance. 

In studying fire insurance policies 
held by theatres, a careful list of all 
the theatre’s property should be at 
hand to make sure that all is cov- 


ered. If the fire policy is on the 
building only, there may be suffi- 
cient loss on the contents of the 
building to bankrupt the owner. 
Special attention must be given 
to the insurance on the organ, if 
the theatre has one. Even though 
this organ may not be in use, it 
should be specifically described in 
the insurance policy, for it has a 
value and this investment may be 
very important to the owner. 
Very often there is considerable 
difficulty in having insurance losses 
adjusted on moving picture theatres. 
Theatre owners may easily void 
their policies by carelessly neglect- 
ing safeguards in the projection 
booths, and in connection with elee- 
trie wiring, which are required by 
the policy. It must be remembered 
that the insured has just as definite 


The large number of people who daily 
patronize the “movies” make a careful 
survey of the public liability coverages 
particularly important to every theatre. 
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By 
CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


Insurance Authority, 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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a responsibility as the ‘insurance 
company, and when he violates some 
of his responsibilities, that may en- 
tirely relieve the insurance company 
from making any payment if there 
is a loss. 

Perhaps it would be well to em- 
phasize that, not only in studying 
the insurance of a theatre owner but 
in studying the insurance of any 
borrower, it is important to make 
sure that policies have not been al- 
lowed to lapse, or that conditions 
have not been violated. 

A list of policies held is not 
enough: expiration dates, informa- 
tion as to payment of premiums, and 
so on, must be known. 

Because of labor difficulties to 
which many theatres are subject, it 
is rather important for fire insur- 
ance policies to include explosion 
and riot insurance. Malicious dam- 
age insurance is also a wise protec- 
tion. 


Banking Theory And 

Practice 

By LUTHER HARR, Ph.D., 

Professor of Finance, 

Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
and W. CARLTON HARRIS, Ph.D. 
Professor of Finance, 

Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 
New York City. Price $4.00 


This is a revised and rewritten 
edition, bringing the original book 
which was published in 1930, up to 
date. The authors state that the 
reason for the revision is that the 
years 1929-1935 were among the 
most momentous in the banking his- 
tory of this country. 

They admit that, it is too soon to 
weigh accurately the long-term ef- 
fects of the recent changes in bank- 
ing laws, or to make dogmatic asser- 
tions of their merit or demerit. The 
changes, however, are described, but 
often with suspended judgment. 
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Protection Given A Theatre ” Each stat Of Insurance 


Name of Insurance ‘en beens Risciehens From: 











a hd the one insured. Certain amounts are 
‘ ‘ paid to the business rather than to the insured or a 
Business accident pons beneficiary for dismemberments, loss of eyesight, 
or for death. 








Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious 


: : : damage to building or machinery, resulting from fire, 
Business interruption romans or other insured hazard (the insured is reimbursed 
for the net profits and the fixed charges thus lost). 


‘ , Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business 
Business life (rather than to a personal beneficiary). 


— Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not 
Contractual liability otherwise be held liable. 


Fidelity bond ~ The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 


; Damage or destruction of the insured property by fire, 
Fire, with additional windstorm, hail, riot, — aircraft or motor vehicle, 


or smoke damage. (If t eatre is equipped with an organ 
hazards endorsement it should be specifically listed in fire policy.) j 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, 


Forgery bond notes, or other documents in an attempt to illegally 
obtain money or other property. 


, Forcible possession of personal property being taken 
Inside holdup within the premises of the evel 








a, Vandalism or wilful physical injury to or destruction of 
Malicious damage the property of the insured. 





Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or 
goods (or an attempt to take) while in the custody of an 

Messenger robbery employee outside the premises of the insured, during 
certain hours. 








. ‘| Damage or destruction of a named neon sign caused by 
Neon sign certain named hazards. 


Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee 
Paymaster robbery who is distributing wages. ; 


An accident to —— insured. Certain sums are paid 

. for certain dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, or 

Personal accident for death, to a personal beneficiary rather than to a 
business (the latter would be business accident insurance). 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries of 
Personal life the insured instead of to a business concern (the latter 
would be business life). 





Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically 
Plate glass described. (The glass is usually replaced rather than a 
money payment being made). 


Safe burglary Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 
The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler 


Sprinkler leakage system or from the collapse of a tank which is part of a 
: sprinkler system. 


: An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage 
Steam boiler or personal injury occurs. 


Theatre property Damage to the property of others for which the theatre 
damage owner is held liable. 

Theatre public Bodily injury or death to anyone for which the theatre 
liability owner is held liable. 


: Loss or damage to scenery, costumes, or properties, 
Theatrical floater (including livestock) caused by fire, lightning, collision 
or derailment, overturning of trucks, and marine perils. 








Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, 
leakage, or overflow of water, steam, or other substance 
Water damage escaping from plumbing systems, tanks, heating systems, 

standpipes for Fre hose, refrigerating systems, and the like. 





Workmen's Injuries to workman for which a workmen’s compensation 
compensation = _—_|_law requires the employer to pay. 














How To Judge Human Values 


In Studying Real Estate Loan Applicants 


Loans made only on the value of the property have generally been the ones 
which were difficult to collect. So, the rules for judging the borrower set 
forth here by an F. H. A. Mortgage Risk Examiner and former banker will 
be helpful in picking out the best real estate loans in your community. 









The National Housing 
BANKERS : ee ee 4 
MONTHLY Act, under w hic h_ the 
RESEARCH Federal Housing Ad- 


REPORT 
Sar. ministration has its be- 
ing and operates, pre- 
scribed certain rules of eligibility 
with relation to mortgages sub- 
mitted for insurance. They are: 
A. The principal of the mortgage 
must not exceed a definitely pre- 
Seribed percentage of the appraised 
value of the property. 

B. The mortgage loan must be com- 
pletely amortized during its life by 
means of periodic payments of the 
principal. 

C. The mortgage loan may not have 
a maturity in excess of a definitely 
prescribed period of time. 

D. The periodic payments in con- 
nection with the mortgage loan may 
not be in excess of the mortgagor’s 
reasonable ability to pay. 

E. The project with respect to 
which the mortgage is executed 
must be economically sound. 

Under these fundamentally pre- 
scribed rules, the Federal Housing 
Administration becomes an under- 
writing agency not unlike a life 
insurance company. To get life in- 
surance, a man must undergo a 
physical examination; to get mort- 
gage insurance, both he and the 
property in question must undergo 
an examination and the result is a 
thorough analysis of the major 
factors of the risks involved. These 
factors are divided into four sec- 
tions: 1. The property, 2. the loca- 
tion, 3. the borrower, and 4. the 
mortgage pattern. 

In order to show the thorough- 
ness of the analysis to which each 
case is submitted, the items con- 
sidered in every case and the sec- 
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By CHRISTY M. JOHNSON 


Mortgage Risk Examiner, Pittsburgh Insuring Office, 
Federal Housing Administration 


tions under which each is considered 
follow: 
PROPERTY— 
Structural soundness 
Resistance to elements 
Resistance to use 
Livability and functional plan 
Mechanical and convenience equip- 
ment 
Natural light and ventilation 
Architectural attractiveness 
LOCATION— 
Relative economic stability 
Protection from adverse 
ences 


influ- 





Some Conclusions From 


F. H. A. Experience 


1 Rejections because of the 
borrower’s character are only 2%. 


2 The function of the exam- 
ner is to determine, if possible, 
how the contract will be affected 
by the human factors in the ap- 
plicant. 


3 Large families may be real 
assets. 


4 Growing children help to 
stabilize a family. 


5 Unhappy married couples 
are not good credit risks. 


6 Out-and-out rejections are 
usually the result of the prop- 
erty’s inability to meet location 
or structural standards. 


Adequacy of transportation 
Need for housing 
Appeal 
Sufficiency of utilities and con- 
veniences 
Adequacy of civil, social and com- 
mercial centers 
Level of taxes and special assess- 
ments 
Topography and special hazards 
BORROW ER— 
Reputation 
Attitude towards obligations 
Ability to pay 
Prospects for the future 
Past record 
MORTGAGE PATTERN— 
Ratio of loan to value 


Ratio of debt service to rental 
value 
Ratio of life of mortgage to 


economic life of building 
Highest rating (property, loca- 
tion or borrower) 
Intermediate rating 
location or borrower) 
Lowest rating (property, 
tion or borrower) 


(property, 


loca- 


These items are by no means the 
only considerations in trying to 
arrive at the degree of risk in each 
application. 

The social registerite, under the 
Federal Housing Administration 
method of rating, may not rank as 
high as the foreign laborer, and this 
is because the registerite may find it 
more difficult to maintain his stand- 
ard of living and keep up with his 
** Joneses’? on a large income than 
does the laborer on his small wage. 
In such eases, the relationship of 
income to the location in which 
each lives is taken into considera- 
tion. 
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In the eases of foreign couples 
with a large number of children, it 
frequently happens that the chil- 
dren become real assets by working 
in their own’ gardens, raising 
chickens, peddling the eggs, work- 
ing up paper delivery routes, devel- 
oping small parcel delivery busi- 
ness, cleaning pavements in winter, 
hauling ashes for neighbors, and 
mowing lawns in summer. In such 
eases, even though the ratio of the 
father’s income to the number to 
be fed, clothed, and sheltered is 
small, the rating of the ability to 
pay can be higher because of the 
efforts of the children. 

Every effort is made to visualize 
as many factors of an applicant’s 
living experiences as is_ possible, 
because the sum total of the fac- 
tors is the influence affecting the 
eventual payment of the obligation. 
Growing children in a family of 
young folks help to stabilize it. No 
children to a middle aged couple 
may result in some occurance which 
may disrupt the home. 

Unhappy married couples are not 
good credit risks. A thrifty wife 
and a spendthrift husband is a 
better combination than a thrifty 
husband and a spendthrift wife. 

The age of the applicant in rela- 
tion to the length of life of the 
mortgage must be considered in 
conjunction with the nature of the 
applicant’s work or business. The 
man who is engaged in a business 
that will continue to produce a 
sufficient income without his per- 
sonal effort has a longer income ex- 
pectaney than the man who must 
depend on his personal efforts for 
his income. A man engaged in his 
own business or having a profes- 
sional practice can be expected to 
have an income up to as high as 
80 years, although 72 years is usu- 
ally considered the limit. A laborer, 
skilled mechanic, or salesman is 
usually dependent at 68 years. 

In nearly all cases, the net worth, 
cash surrender value of life insur- 
ance, and the amount of insurance 
in ease of death before eventual 
maturity of the proposed mortgage, 
become factors in the rating. 

Out-and-out rejections are usually 
the result of violation of property 
standards as indicated in property 
or location reports. 

Structures already built and hav- 
ing excessive lot coverage or in- 


Here is an indication 
of the thoroughness 
with which mort- 
gage risk examiners 
in the F. H. A. go 
about assembling 
data and reports 
upon which they 
base their estimate 
of the ‘thuman 
values” of an ap- 
plication. No source 
of information is 
overlooked that 
might be of addi- 
tional value in 
establishing a clear 
and complete pic- 
ture of the appli- 
cant, his family, 
and his property. 
Since the examiner’s 
decision must be 
based, in the final 
analysis, largely 
upon intangibles, it 
is dangerous to neg- 
lect any channel of 
investigation, or to 
minimize any single 
finding until after 
it has been viewed 
in perspective with 
all the other known 
factors. 


Feverac H 


sufficient side yards or insufficient 
natural light and ventilation, can- 
not be changed. Neither can the 
borrower’s reputation, ability to 
pay, or past record—he made them 
himself. 

In all other cases, while commit- 
ment may not always be made on 
the terms originally asked for, by 
reducing the amount of the mort- 
gage, or the term of the mortgage, 
or by setting up certain conditions 
which must be met, commitment 
ean be made. The duty imposed by 
the Act is that every case must be 
economically sound. 

Mortgage risk work is interesting. 
Perhaps not as inspiring as bank- 
ing, because banking runs the gamut 
of increasing the volume of business, 
investing and loaning the funds 
with as little loss as possible, and 
making the mechanies of a bank 
operate with clocklike regularity. 

Mortgage risk work is only one 
phase of that—the investing and 
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loaning phase. It deals with the 
human side of the borrower, the 
same as banking, but arrives at its 
conclusions in a somewhat different 
way. Every Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration application has as a 
part of it a financial statement of 
the applicant, his age, his oceupa- 
tion and the name of his employer, 
his present salary or income, his 
banking connection, his present 
mortgagee, if any, and three refer- 
ences. These are all contacted by 
means of questionnaires, to substan- 
tiate the statements made. 

A factual data report also is ob- 
tained, which establishes his iden- 
tity by name, age, racial descent, 
and number of dependents; his 
character as to dependability, habits 
and morals, domestic difficulties, and 
reputation for honesty, attitude 
toward contractural obligations, en- 
eouragement from family, living 
within this means, extravagant liv- 


(Continued on page 308) 
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BUY MORE COWS 


The State Savings Bank of Otsego 


Will Help You 


Under a plan which we have worked out with our 
bank at Otsego, farmers of this area may double their 
herd of cows, if they wish, and pay for them gradual- 


ly out of increased income. 


You will not need to commit yourself to definite re- 
payments---you simply apply one-third of your total 
milk check. You can’t lose! When the cows are not 
producing, your payments are cut down proportion- 


ately. 


The bank will take a lien upon the entire herd for the 
money advanced and will charge only 6 per cent sim- 


ple interest on the unpaid balance. 


Except for the 25c recording fee there will be no add- 


ed costs of any kind. 


We Told Our Farmers To Buy Cows 


By HAL G. 
VINCENT 


Cashier, State Savings Bank, 
Otsego, Mich. 


When a borrower 
can’t repay a loan 
in one way, there 
may be another 
way in which he 
can amortize it. 
It was on that 
theory that the 
plan here des- 
cribed was based. 


We are glad to encourage the farmers, who have the 
feed, to take advantage of this splendid proposition 
which the bank offers to customers of this company. 


Otsego Sanitary Milk 
Products Company. 


O OBTAIN good loans under 

present conditions, it becomes 
necessary to look for them—and to 
look aggressively. For instance, the 
other day I was invited to speak 
before a gathering of farmers. I 
ean’t talk the farmer’s language, 
because I was born and raised in a 
large city, but I knew the land 
around here was not particularly 


A Bank Full Of Young 
Bankers 


I ean tell a story of youthful 
service similar to Homer Shoop’s. 
(See page 224, April issue.) I have 
worked in and around banks as far 
back as I can remember. At the age 
of 22 I was made assistant cashier 
and at 24 vice president of this 
bank. My brother, V. E. Rossiter, 
with a like record of service, is now 
assistant cashier at the age of 22, as 
is Frederic J. Stevens, although the 
latter’s three years of banking make 
him a comparative youngster among 
us veterans. 

The president and the cashier of 
this bank are both under 50, and 
each can boast 25 years of active 
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suited for abundant yields and pros- 
perous farming. 

I had observed that the farmers 
who had several cows were able to 
sustain themselves very nicely, year 
in and year out. I learned that the 
local creamery could handle—and 
would purechase—a much greater 
volume of milk and cream from the 
farmers of this area, if it were avail- 


banking. All officers are active, and 
it is my guess that we can show a 
longer average length of experience 
at a lower average age than any 
similar group of bank officials.— 
Lawrence Rossiter, Vice President, 
Bank of Hartington, Hartington, 
Neb. 


The “Reason Why” 


American bank customers should 
be made to understand that America 
has developed industrially far be- 
yond all other countries largely 
because of our system of banking, 
which makes it possible to provide 
needed funds for developing local 
business. 


With Money 
Advanced By 
The Bank 


able. Our bank was bulging with 
money to loan, so I just added these 
details together and then told our 
farmers to buy more cows and the 
bank would furnish the money. 

I found they hesitated to go into 
debt or commit themselves to a 
schedule of definite payments, be- 
cause of the likelihood of lax periods 
when the animals might not be pro- 
ducing. So I said: ‘‘You will take 
no chaneces—we will fix this so there 
will be no worry. If you have the 
feed and facilities you may double 
your herd, if you wish, and repay 
the loan gradually out of increased 
income. You will not need to commit 
yourself to definite repayments— 
you simply apply one-third of your 
total milk receipts. When the cows 
are not producing, your payments 
are cut down proportionately. The 
bank will take a lien upon the entire 
herd for the money advanced and 


J will charge only six per cent simple 


interest on the unpaid balance.’’ 

Circulars, outlining this proposal, 
were supplied by us to the local 
creamery, which the latter distrib- 
uted quite generally to the farmers 
in this territory. 

As a result of this idea, I have 
cornered about as sweet a bunch of 
farmers’ self-liquidating notes as 
one could imagine—all well secured, 
all for a sound purpose, every one a 
good-will builder. Each is an in- 
come producer for us and for the 
farmer, as well as for the creamery. 
The creamery deducts and transmits 
to us, periodically, our one-third 
from the amount due the farmer for 
his produce. The bookkeeping 
process is, therefore, a very simple 
one for us. We hope to enlarge and 
extend this plan as time goes on and 
as other farmers realize the benefits 
to be derived. 
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IN 
ACCURACY - SAFETY - EFFICIENCY 
| SERVICE FACILITIES - NET OPERATING ECONOMIES 


The largest bank in the world... the largest banks in this country, as 
well as more than a thousand well managed smaller banks are proving 
that a more profitable management and a new low in operating expense 
: can be achieved with 


‘ RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC SYSTEM 
; AND 
AUTHENTIC, FOOL-PROOF PICTURE RECORDS 


| — bank too can capitalize on 
a the experiences of many hundreds 
5 of outstanding banks, both large and 
e small, which have set new standards of 
~ i operating efficiency with Recordak 
Photographic Systems. Because Recor- 
dak eliminates lost motion, duplication 
of effort, unnecessary overhead, over- 
time work; increases per-operator pro- 
duction; makes complete accuracy and 
safety a reality, it cuts machine equip- 
ment and stationery costs. Space re- 
quirements come down to a base mini- 
mum. Employee morale is heightened 
through reduced production effort and Users of Recordak report savings up to 45% net in 
time. No capital outlay is required. per-item costs, 507 in supplies, 907 im storage space. 
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Answer this ad with Quickmail Coupon No. 15 





















































Are Managed 


QUESTIONNAIRE recently 

mailed to 124 banks in the 
states of Illinois, Iowa, and Ne- 
braska, revealed that almost half of 
these banks either own farms or 
have farms to manage. To be exact, 
56 banks are managing farms, and 
68 have none. Out of the 56, 55 do 
not employ the assistance of a farm 
manager to handle these farms. 

This result was a little surprising 
because of the fact that the business 
of farm management has developed 
materially in recent years. A man 
trained in the management of farms 
sells his services to landowners, 
banks and others, and usually gets 
splendid results. 

However, it would appear from 
this brief survey that the habit of 
banks is to have one of the bank’s 
own officers look after the farms 
which are commonly rented, often 
to the men who formerly owned 
them. 

The supplies for the farms, such 
as fencing, lumber, and other equip- 
ment which must be supplied by the 
landowner, are purchased by the 
bank officer managing the farm. In 
the one case in which a farm man- 
ager is employed, the farm manager 
does the buying. 

These bankers were asked as to 
the method of selling farms. It is 
important, of course, for a bank to 
rid itself of real estate as quickly as 
possible. The laws of 25 states re- 
quire that property taken in fore- 
closure or to protect the loan must 
be disposed of within five years. 
Five other states allow 10 years. 
One state requires disposition within 
six years. The other states have no 
very definite rules as to exact num- 
ber of years, but all bank commis- 
sioners urge the disposition of real 
estate as quickly as possible after 
it is taken over. 

Fifty-four of the banks reported 
that they do their own selling. Two 
banks said that they have local real 
estate men find the buyers. 

Different information was secured, 
however, when the members of the 
American Society of Farm Managers 
and Rural Appraisers were written 
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How Bank-Owned Farms 


to. These members, of course, are 
scattered all over the country. Six- 
teen of them reported that they 
manage no farms for banks. Nine 
reported that they manage farms 
owned by banks. 

These nine reported that they had 
42 banks as customers. Five of them 
gave the number of farms handled 
for banks, and these five have a 
total of 644 farms. One of these 
farms managers gave the additional 
information that in his town in 
Illinois, each of the three banks has 
so many farms to manage that it has 
employed professional farm man- 
agers for full time service. 


® Following are some interesting 
and helpful quotations received from 
some of these professional farm man- 
agers: 

The first one is from a farm man- 
agement company in Kansas City, 
Missouri. It reads in part: ‘‘ Among 
our largest clients are the Eastern 
savings banks. Our work is to serve 
them in the management of such 
farm property as they own and in 
the sale of those properties. We are 
now serving 17 banks. 

‘‘A recent development in our 
business is the management of farms 
owned by the various trusts which 
are being handled by commercial 
banks and trust companies. We now 
serve three institutions in this way. 

‘We serve some other banks in 
the servicing of loans. When a bor- 
rower who operates a farm becomes 
delinquent, these banks ask us to 
eall on him, which we do. We dis- 
cuss with the farmer his personal 
problems in making the farm pay, 
and, in many eases, we are able to 
prevent actual foreclosure by help- 
ing the borrower work out a better 
way to manage his farm.’’ 

A farm management company in 
Emporia, Kansas, reports that it 
services 1,600 farms for one large 
life insurance company and for 
various savings banks. 

A farm management company in 
Quiney, Ill., reports that it handles 
430 farms for seven different banks, 
and the manager of this service says: 





‘*We find that many banks do not 
have sufficient farms to warrant a 
service organization of their own, 
or that these farms are so widely 
scattered that individual service is 
not feasible. We think that, in these 
instances, the banks materially bene. 
fit by calling in independent organ- 
izations which already have other 
properties in the same general ter. 
ritory, and who can by group man- 
agement effect substantial savings in 
the handling of these properties.’’ 

It will be of interest to our read- 
ers to learn of the types of services 
provided by farm management com- 
panies. 

One manager writes: ‘‘ We render 
principally five types of service to 
banks: 

‘*We make appraisals for trust es- 
tates in connection with farm and 
commercial loans. We prepare testi- 
mony for court cases in the settle- 
ment of estates. We manage farms 
that are owned by clients of the 
bank who desire assistance in man- 
aging properties. We manage farms 
that are held in trust estates. We 
manage and sell farms owned by 
the bank.”’ 

In describing its services, one 
farm management company states 
that it makes a careful survey of the 
farm layout, and when necessary, 
changes the field layout to provide 
the most efficient arrangement, and 
on which will fit the rotational crops 
adopted. It makes soil tests to deter- 
mine the need for fertilizer, on the 
basis of which it recommends the 
amount and kind of fertilizer to get 
the best results. 

It studies the farm to determine 
the necessity of drainage, and so on. 
It gives consideration to the neces- 
sity for preventing soil erosion in 
certain fields. It plans a rotation 
for the farm. One of the members 
of the firm makes frequent visits to 
the farm, giving instruction and ad- 
vice to the operator, and makes sure 
that he is carrying out the terms of 
the lease. 

It supervises the selection of seed. 
It secures new tenants when neces- 
sary. It looks after the making of 
improvements in buildings and 
fences. It keeps complete records of 
the transactions of the farm, check- 
ing all sales, purchases and so on. 

Another manager reports this in- 
teresting information in his letter: 
‘“You may be interested in knowing 
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that the American Society of Farm 


ta Managers and Rural Appraisers has 
wh, § established an accredited farm man- 
ely agers’ group and an accredited farm 
is J appraisers’ group. Certain stand- 
ese | ards and requirements are laid 
ne. — down, and a full and competent 
an- § examination is given each member 
her to see if he qualifies for the job.”’ 

er. § The secretary-treasurer of the 
an- | American Society of Farm Managers 


and Rural Appraisers is Prof. H. C. 


in 
, M. Case, College of Agriculture, 





ad- Urbana, Illinois. , 
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The Problem Of 
ler Business Failures 
” By PAUL J. FITZPATRICK, Ph.D., 
Department of Economics, 

€3- The Catholic University of America 

nd Published by The Dolphin Press, 

sti- Philadelphia. Price $2.25 

le. In the preface, the author states, 
vs ‘‘For the years between 1925 and 
-. 1929 the losses from business fail- 

un ures are estimated at approximately 
Ve a billion dollars a year. It has been, 

_ of course, greater than that since 

1929. During the prosperous years 
ne between 1922-1929 there were about 
tes 22,000 insolvencies annually, with 

he total liabilities of more than 500 mil- 
ry, | lions per year. In addition to this, 
2 iak caus tone aaa NUSUALLY prompt presentation of cash items throughout 
pe illite pir dad peeve ee | the major part of New York State and equally prompt return 
- ’ me is now made possible by the day and night transit department of 


The purpose of this book is to es- 


he the Marine Trust Company. Items sent during the day which reach 
tablish ‘‘the specific, not vague, 


he d us in time to be forwarded by the night transit department will be 
et causes of business failures, since the presented the next day in most of the important centers of New 
knowledge of the causes suggests, York State. 

ne on the one hand, the possibility of Arrangements with correspondents in the west and in other parts 
yn. preventing future failures, and on of the United States also permit the Marine to provide speedy 
es- | the other hand, the possibility of handling of items in these sections. 

in § applying certain remedies. These We shall be pleased to explain the benefits of this transit service 
on | specific causes are both internal and 


to you, so that you may determine how useful this institution can 


external. be in presenting out of town items in the quickest possible time. 


T's 
to The book points out the origin, 


nature, and extent of internal causes 155 trains and 16 planes in and out of the city each day 


f fai : : put Buffalo in close contact with the major portion of 
of failures, as well as their economic, New York State and with other sections of the United States. 
political, and social sequences. 


The book contains a table show- 
ing the number of business failures MAR qd NE 
and withdrawals between 1900 and 
1930. The first column is the num- TRUST COM PANY 
ber of business concerns, then the 
commercial failures by number and 


per cent, then the other withdrawals OF BUFFALO 


by number and per cent. For ex- 


» 
— 
TE EL IS TT 


4 


n- 

y+ j 9 GY a} ° . 
r: ample, in 1930, 21.91% of the busi Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
ng ness concerns were closed. 
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THE QUICKMAIL SYSTEM 


Want a catalog, sample, 
prices, or a salesman to 
call on you after reading 
an ad of interest to you? 
Just note that advertiser’s 
Quickmail Coupon num- 
ber. 


Turn to the Quickmail 
Coupon Section. Spot the 
proper coupon number 
and detach the perforated 
coupon you want in an 


instant. 


THE QUICKMAIL COUPON 


FACE SIDE... 


John Doe and Co- 
4234 City Street 
setsopotis, Ul 





It is a gummed mail addressing label. Accurately 
addressed to the advertiser it prevents mistakes. The 
vertical copy to the left is your “tailor made” reply. It 
tells the advertiser what you want and brings it to you 
without delay. 


GUMMED SIDE... 


ard. 

of a post © 

- with your name 
You will receive 





The coupon number, name and offer of the advertiser are 
repeated here . . . also the advertiser’s individual suggestion 
to properly mail the coupon to him. To mail it in the 
future the Quickmail Coupon is your complete memo- 
reminder. Should you desire to re-read the ad later the 
coupon gives the page number, name and date of the 
Magazine. 















































HOW IT WORKS 


WHEN YOU USE 
A POSTAL CARD 


Stick the coupon on the 
address side of the card. 
On the back of the card, 
write your name and 
address (also bank name 
and your position if it is 
requested by the adver- 
tiser). 


.»+» OR AN 
ENVELOPE 


Stick the coupon in the 
addressing position of the 
envelope and just enclose 
your business card or 
letterhead showing your 


name. 


-»» ORONA 
LETTERHEAD 


If the advertiser suggests 
inquiries on business let- 
terheads just stick the 
coupon on the letterhead 
and sign your name. If 
you prefer to write a letter 
for special information 
stick the coupon on the 
envelope. 


. » » OR YOUR BUSINESS CARD 


Quickmail transforms your business card into a handy 
inquiry mailing card and is acceptable by the post office. 
Stick the coupon on the back (near the lower edge) and 
place a penny stamp in the upper right hand corner to 
mail. With Quickmail you can dispatch your inquiries 
in a jiffy wherever you may be reading your magazine. 


FIRST NATIONARR, 
MIDDLEVILLE. N. Y. 


JOHN J JONES Casmen 





BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


A Scientific Basis For 


By NORMAN STONE 


Selecting Carbon Paper 


1. Weight* 


The first of two progress reports on a research into the kinds of 
carbon paper available and how they apply to various banking uses. 












BANKERS 
MONTHLY 
RESEARCH 
REPORT 


‘ 





I find that the most 
experienced bank pur- 
chasing officers take into 
consideration such fac- 
tors as the following 
before ordering carbon paper: 

1 The carbon paper itself. 

2 The machine. 

3 The operator. 

4 The number of copies required. 
2 The length of time that the 
copies are to be retained. 

6 The weight and finish of the 
letterheads and copy sheets to be 
used. 

7 The style of type on the bank’s 
typewriters -and bookkeeping ma- 
chines. 





Each of these things exercise an 
equally determining foree upon the 
final selection. For example, under 
the heading, the carbon paper itself, 
the officer is influenced by these 
points : 

1 Durability—the length of wear 
of the coating and tissue. 

2 Cleanliness—the ecarbon’s re- 
sistance to handling, rubbing, and 
smudging. 

3 Color—the amount of transfer 
from the coating. 

4 Sharpness of write—the legi- 
bility of the printed outline. 

The paper must be both strong 
and thin; strong enough to with- 
stand the hammering of the type; 
thin enough to make clear impres- 
sions through the several thick- 
nesses of paper. However, carbon 


papers are called upon to perform 
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their duties under such highly 
varied conditions and circumstances 
that factors other than the carbon 
paper itself must be carefully 
weighed before a final choice can 
be made. 

Thus, we come to the second 
topic, the machine. A paper which 
might prove satisfactory on a ma- 
chine with a hard platen will not 
always prove acceptable on a ma- 
chine with a soft platen. Platens 
do vary considerably, some being 
very hard, and others very soft. 
When the typewriter is old, and 
the platen is hard, a hard finished 
carbon will give best results. 
Whereas, if a new or soft platen is 
used, the carbon copy is likely to 
be much lighter. In that case, a 
stronger, blacker writing sheet 
should be selected. 

If the keys are pressed against 
the ribbon lightly a soft finished 
carbon paper is required, while for 
a standard hard hitting typewriter, 
a hard finish is desirable. 

On the noiseless typewriter, whose 
type is pushed against the paper 
instead of striking it a hard, driv- 
ing blow as is true in the function- 
ing of the regular model, it will not 
be possible to get bright black du- 
plicates unless a soft finished carbon 
paper is used. To obtain sharp, 
clean legible copy from a noiseless 





*Finish will be discussed 
in the June issue. 





machine, it is therefore necessary to 
purchase a different kind of carbon 
from that ordinarily employed on 
the standard make, a_ sensitive, 
light finish rather than a durable 
hard finish. 


The third factor to be considered 
is the touch of the operator— 
whether she’ taps the keys lightly 
or bangs upon them with zest. Al- 
lowance must be made for typists 
whose touch varies from the nor- 
mal. Some strike more heavily— 
others more lightly, producing a 
corresponding variation on the ink 
deposit that is registered on the 
paper. Different carbons are con- 
sequently required for the opera- 
tors in accordance with their vary- 
ing strokes. The stenographer who 
literally pounds, would get best re- 
sults from a hard finish carbon, 
while the one who merely touches 
the keys, will do better with a black 
writing sheet. 

The fourth factor to be weighed 
is the length of time that the carbon 
copies are to be kept—whether they 
are to be retained temporarily, in- 
definitely, or permanently. The 
permanence of records made with 
black typewriter carbon is limited 
practically only by the life of the 
paper on which the form is written. 
The iron blue used in making most 
blue typewriter carbons will also 
provide a record commercially per- 
manent. 

Purple, red, and green, are de- 
cidedly less dependable colors, and 
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should not be employed for record 
purposes. 

The fifth factor to be borne in 
mind is the style of type to which 
the carbon will be subjected. The 
three most popular sizes are Pica, 
Elite, and Medium Roman. Piea is 
commonly used for general office 
work and correspondence. Elite, 
smaller than Picea, is used for prac- 
tically the same purposes. However, 
it differs from Pica in that it ren- 
ders a finer, a more distinctive write. 
For this reason, it is employed by 
many executives for their corre- 
spondence. A relatively thin, hard 
finished carbon will give the best 
results with Pica and Elite. Medium 
Roman, the largest of the three, 
which is used for heavy work like 
billing machines, requires a stand- 
ard weight carbon to furnish pre- 
sentable copies. 

The sixth factor is the number of 
copies that are to be made and the 
kind of papers from which they are 
going to be made. Each weight and 
each finish serves its own useful 
purpose, and helps to meet every 
possible office requirement. There is 
a lightweight carbon for making 
over 10 copies at one time; a me- 
diumweight, for 5 to 10; a stand- 
ardweight, for one to five; and a 
heavyweight for billing work and 
other applications on which an ex- 
traordinary carbon is required. 

In each of these weights, there are 
several coating finishes, which vary 
just as the inkings of type ribbons 
vary. In the coatings, alternate 
finishes of hardness or softness are 
provided to satisfactorily fill a given 
need. These finishes are classified 
as follows: Hard finish for very 
clean, sharp writing; medium finish 
for medium black writing; and 
intense finish for very black writ- 
ing. To meet present-day needs, 
these classifications have been fur- 
ther subdivided, as follows: 

Extra hard Extra sensitive 
Medium hard Sensitive 
Medium 
The thicknesses of these various 
tissues are expressed in pounds, as 
is common in the paper industry. 
Thus, a lightweight consists of ap- 
proximately four pounds; a medi- 
umweight, five-and-one half; a 
standardweight, seven ; and a heavy- 
weight, ten thirteen, and sixteen 

pounds respectively. 
In making one to two copies, a 
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For The Investment 
Of Bank Funds 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
maintains an active market in all 
issues of United States securities, 
buying and selling government 
bonds ancl short-term notes for its 


own account. 


The experience of more than seventy 
years and immediate contact with 
principal cities makes this bond serv- 
ice particularly valuable to banks. 








Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
are invited and a daily quotation 


sheet will be mailed on request. 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800 


Teletype 


CGO .. 


987 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


standardweight should be used in 
conjunction with a hard or medium 
hard finish. This combination will 
not only make clear, distinct copies, 
but has the advantage of resultant 
durability in that it is prone to give 
long service. It is the most econom- 
ical from the wearing standpoint, 
and unless it is classified as an ex- 
eeptionally hard-finish carbon, will 
as a rule, render the use of light- 
weights unnecessary. 

For three to five copies, it is best 
to use a standardweight carbon with 





a medium or soft finish. For six to 
ten copies, a mediumweight paper 
with a medium or medium soft 
finish is required to make the in- 
creased number of copies. This ear- 
bon offers good manifolding quali- 
ties, in addition to having strength 
of body to stand handling. It 
answers the general purpose of 
manifolding.and ordinary duplicat- 
ing work as a rule. 

For 11 or more copies, a light- 
weight paper with a soft to medium 
finish, should be employed, or the 
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How To Select 
Carbon By Test 


| Learn the number of copies 
and the weight of the paper on 
which they are to be made. 

2 Select the heaviest weight of 
carbon and the hardest finish that 
will produce satisfactory copies. 


3 Interleave the manifolding 
setup with the selective carbon. 


4 Type a few lines and then 
look for the following results: 
a. Legibility—the sharpness of 
the write. 
b. Color—the transfer of the 


coating. 


Should you desire a carbon giv- 
ing a sharper write then select a 
lighter sheet. A harder or a softer 
finish will change the color of the 
carbon impressions. 


writing on the last few copies will 
not be legible. When over eleven 
copies are to be made, it is essential 
to make use of a lightweight carbon 
in order to reduce the thickness of 
the many sheets, and the consequent 
resistance to the impact of the type. 
Of course, it cannot withstand the 
wear and tear like the other weights. 

In general, it is best to employ 
the hardest finish that will turn out 


The uses of carbon paper in bank work are many and varied. 


Multiple Forms 


satisfactory legible copies, because 
cleaner, sharper, and less smutty 
copies are obtained with this finish 
than with the soft one. However, 
it is inexpedient to use a hard finish 
with a lightweight, for the hardness 
counteracts the manifolding prop- 
erties of a thin tissue. If only a 
few copies are desired, a standard 
or medium weight will not only 
produce equally good results, but 
is much easier for the typist to 
handle, and will better stand the 
wear and tear to which carbons are 
subjected. The finish that is to be 
used, though, depends not only upon 
the number of copies, but also upon 
the machine, the condition of the 
platen, the touch of the operator, 
and so on. 


Helpful Ideas For 


Purchasing Officers 


* A Los Angeles bank follows the 
practice of placing a slip on a sam- 
ple of each form at the time a new 
supply is purchased, on which slip is 


information as to the date of the 
purchase, from whom _ purchased, 
amount ordered, and price paid. 


When a new supply is needed, the 
information and the form are to- 
gether, and a quick decision regard- 
ing the quantity and other details is 
made. 


Ledger Statements 


Weights Of Carbon To 
Use For Different Jobs 


Lightweight for: 


_— 


Making over 10 copies at one 
time. 
2 Mediumweight for: 
Making 5 to 10 copies at one 
writing. 
3 Standardweight for: 
Making 1 to 5 copies at 
writing. 


one 


4 Heavyweight or billing carbon 
for: 
Billing purposes on this basis: 
16 pounds for making two 
copies at one time. 


13 pounds for making four 
copies at one time, 


10 pounds for making six 
copies at one time. 


* An Ohio bank provides every 
teller and every notes and discounts 
cage with an automatie cashier for 
making change. 

* An Illinois bank provides each 
teller with a cash drawer which is 
mounted on wheels so that it may be 
rolled into the vault at night, with- 
out transferring the money 
one container to another. 


from 


The intended use should determine the kind to use. 


Correspondence 
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* It often surprises a cashier to 
learn how little it will cost to get a 
new machine by turning in the old 
one. The older a machine gets, the 
more inefficient it becomes, due to 
the fact that it slows up the operator 
and causes lost time when repairs 
are needed. 


* If there are empty boxes in your 
vault, put a little thought on the 
attractiveness of the entrance. If 
you improve that, you may be able 
to rent every box. , 


* One bank keeps open packages of 
various supplies in bins, protected 
against accumulating dust by tight 
doors. Each department takes its 
supplies from these bins, and the 
janitor is charged with the job of 
checking these bins at certain inter- 
vals and replenishing any item that 
is in need of replenishment. 








* An Indiana bank has a scrapbook 
in which all forms used by the bank 
are pasted, and each one is num- 
bered. This serves as a record of all 
forms used, and as an index to the 
numbers and to the shelves on which 
the forms are stored. 


* A Wisconsin bank follows the 
practice of providing an adding 
machine for every teller and every 
worker who needs one, so that there 
is no necessity of an individual go- 
ing from one part of the bank to 
another in order to use a machine. 









* Economies can be made in the 
purchase of bank forms only when 
the purchasing officer knows how 
long a form will be kept and how 
much it will be handled. 


* It is possible to save in buying 
envelopes by buying from an envel- 
ope house which has made a special 
study of bank uses, and so has 
stock designs and forms especially 
adapted to every banking purpose. 


* It is often possible to save postage 
by using a lighter weight envelope, 
provided the paper will give the 
heeessary protection to the contents. 


* Before placing an order for enve- 
lopes, it sometimes is worthwhile to 
make tests of the sealing qualities, 
because a glue that will not hold 


and day out 
















the flap at one pressing may be the 
wrong kind because of the extra 
amount of time required to seal it. 


* A Missouri bank having tellers 
who handle all types of business 
has ten items of equipment in each 
teller’s cage, as follows: electrical 
adding machine, automatic cashier, 
telautograph, check writer, currency 
drawer with spaces for mutilated 
currency, compartment file for 
checks to go to the local clearing 
house, spindle file for ‘‘on us”’ 
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with a nation-wide network 
‘of correspondent banks 
make 
Continental Illinois 
collection service 


prompt and efficient 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





















transactions 









checks, spindle file for exchange 
items, interest caleulator, and metal 
boxes for rolls of coins. 


* The purchasing officer of a Vir- 
ginia bank says, ‘‘Competitive bids 
are secured, but service and quality 
always outweigh price.”’ 


* One bank reports a saving of 20% 
in the cost of its supplies by dele- 
gating the buying to one man, who 
gives special attention to economy 
and efficiency. 
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This Policy 





THE INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 


Stabilized Investment Income 


With uncertainties in the bond market, a tested policy such as the one here described, 
is unusually helpful because it can readily be followed by any bank, with results 
somewhat similar to those obtained by the bank which first tested its usefulness. 


FTER talking with bankers in 
several states regarding the 


investment policy being fol- 
lowed, it was refreshing to discover 
one in a smaller city of the state of 
New York which seemed applicable 
to any institution and which had 
shown a very definite benefit to the 
bank. The other institutions which I 
had visited had practically no policy 
at all. But here was a bank that 
had a very definite plan and reasons 
for each part of the plan. 

One of the officers of this bank 
keeps a weekly tabulation of the 
market prices of every bond the 
bank holds. But this is not a basis 
for trading; rather, a basis for 
studying trends, and for checking 
the policy to discover any variation 
from the expected results. 

When securities are purchased 
with the idea of holding them to 
maturity, market fluctuations can be 
more or less ignored so far as the 
control of profits is concerned, pro- 
vided, of course, that the securities 
are selected which are safe as to ulti- 
mate payment. That is why this 


bank buys bonds to be held to 
maturity. 

It is very difficult for a bank to 
follow the market with sufficient 
care to make it wise to buy and sell 
from day to day. Furthermore, that 
is usually too speculative for bank 
funds. This does not mean that the 
market should not be watched, but 
the watching should be for a dif- 
ferent purpose. 

By noting market fluctuations, the 
one in charge of the bank’s portfolio 
ean soon learn important facts about 
the demand for different kinds of 
securities. A bond which has a good 
demand on the market, other things 
being equal, is, of course, better 
than one which is not well known, 
because, in case of an emergency, 
such a bond could be turned into 
eash readily. 

To follow a policy of holding to 
maturity, it is of course rather im- 
portant not to buy bonds that 
mature too many years hence. Asa 
matter of fact, this bank interests 
itself primarily in short-term obli- 
gations. When local school bonds 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


are bought, for example, the bank 
bids only for those which mature 
during the first five years after the 
securities are issued. 

In general, it tries to maintain a 
revolving fund which will provide 
about one-fifth of the money in in- 
vestments for new investments each 
year. This, of course, cannot be 
worked out exactly, but as near an 
exact rotation is provided as can be 
done. That policy is kept constantly 
in mind. 

The investments in local school 
bonds have been on the basis of buy- 
ing only the maturities of the first 
five years after the bonds are issued. 
It takes a special effort, of course, 
to get the proper arrangement’ with 
the school district to get these matu- 
rities, but it ean be done. After the 
arrangement has once been made, 
the school board usually expects the 
bank to follow through in the same 
way on future issues, and always 





The Elements Of This Investment Policy 


1 Bonds are bought to be held 
to maturity and not for the pur- 
pose of selling on a rising market. 


2 Maturities are selected so 
that about one-fifth of the port- 
folio matures each year, thus 
providing a revolving fund. 


3 A quantity of nearby school 
bonds purchased from districts 
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which have a first-class reputa- 
tion for prompt payment, is 
maintained as one method of in- 
creasing earnings. 

4 Paper losses are written off 
promptly, and a liberal surplus is 
maintained so that these losses 
may be written off without im- 
pairing capital. 

5 A sufficient quantity of gov- 


ernment bonds is kept on hand 
to provide the salable part of the 
portfolio in case a need for the 
funds arises. 


6 Industrial bonds are bought 
only in the classes of A or BAA. 


7 A small quantity of rails and 
of utilities is kept in the portfolio 
for the sake of diversification. 
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gives it preference on the maturities 
of the first five years. 

Enough of these bonds have been 
available in recent years to provide 
the quantity the bank 
likes to earry. 


necessary 


If there is at any time a serious 
break in the market on any of the 
bonds held, the bank writes off the 
It maintains a liberal surplus, 
however, out of which to write these 
losses. As compensation, when the 
market up, the recovery is 
written onto the books again. It is 
not often, however, that an actual 
loss has to be written off, because 
most bonds are held to maturity. 


loss. 


goes 


Every bank must, of course, have 
a secondary reserve made up of 
bonds that ean be sold on a moment’s 
notice. These are made up, in this 
bank, of governments, and _ high 
quality industrials, rails, and util- 
ities. However, the governments 
are usually the ones which are sold 
when cash is needed, unless there is 
some advantage to be gained by 
selling some of the others. 

There are, of course, other invest- 
ment policies which satisfy other 
banks just as well as this one. The 
important thing, I believe, is to have 
some kind of definite program. 
Managers of investment rating com- 
panies tell me that very few banks 
have any kind of investment policy. 
This results in a hit-or-miss method 
of handling the investment. Too 
often the result is a miss instead of 
a hit, and the bank has frequent 
losses to write off. 


Bank Credit As Money 


By JOHN R. WALKER, 

Executive Vice-President, 

National Association of 

Sales Finance Companies. 
Published by Harper and Brothers, 
New York City 

158 pp. Price $2.00. 

One of the interesting suggestions 
made in this book is in reference to 
a more scientifie set of requirements 
for bank reserves. As it is now, 
certain cities are designated reserve 
cities. Others are not. The Federal 
Reserve Board sets up certain re- 
serve requirements for all banks in 
reserve cities, regardless of their 
size or kind, and other requirements 
for reserves for those banks in other 
places. 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Statement of Condition, March 31, 1937 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from 
Glen esi tll lt 


United States Government Obli- 
gations, direct and/or fully 
guaranteed . . . . 


Other Securities . . .. . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans and Discounts a leo a 
Real Estate Mortgages . . . 
Overdrafts oe ee ae ae 
Real Estate (24 Branch Bank 

pO eae ee 
Accrued Income Receivable—Net 


Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances and Letters of 
Credit . . 


TOTAL RESOURCES. . . 
LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings 
U.S. Government . . 
Treasurer—State of Michigan 
Other Public Deposits . 


Capital Account: 

Preferred Stock (Paidin) . 

Common Stock (Paid in) 

Surplus (Paid in $5,000,000.00 
—Earned $2,500,000.00 . 

Undivided Profits (Paid in 
$2,500,000.00— Earned 
$2,710,122.01) . 


Reserves .« «© «© «© «© « 


Our Liability Account of Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit on ae ome ia er 
TOTAL LIABILITIES. . . 


$120,010,767.48 


198,179,622.60 
9,948,618.32 
675,000.00 
61,760,987.28 
8, 124,266.15 
27,460.28 


785,906.59 
974,439.48 


° : 2, 163,960.50 
- $402,651,028.68 


$332,328,451.80 
4,272,381.59 
10,509,039.11 


24,774,213.88  $371,884,086.38 


$ 10,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 


7,500,000.00 


5,210,122.01 27,710,122.01 
a “a aes 887,556.54 


2,169,263.75 
- + « « + $402,651,028.68 


United States Government Securities carried at $20,300,000.00 
in the foregoing statement are pledged to secure public and trust 
deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


ep 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Mr. Walker suggests that it might 
be comparatively easy to set up a 
reserve requirement more scientifi- 
eally based upon the actual financial 
setup and lending activities of the 
individual bank. He suggests that 
the following ratios might be used, 
emphasizing, however, that this is 
only a suggestion: 

Three per cent of time certificates 
of deposit; 4% of 1% per month of 
the average savings deposits; 5% 
per month of the average demand 











deposits ; the maximum reserve ratio 
to be 50%. 

He explains that the reason for a 
smaller percentage of reserve against 
time deposits is that these deposits 
are dormant investment funds and 
not active working capital of the 
depositor. The whole book is a dis- 
eussion of bank credit used as 
money, and is a good discussion for 
any banker, especially a banker who 
is a member of a legislative com- 
mittee, to read carefully. 
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= [Loaw SOURCES 


78. An Illinois banker went to 
Detroit on a pleasure trip. While 
he was there, it oceurred to him 
that it might be well worth while 
to learn something about the auto- 
mobile industry. He went into the 
ceneral office of one of the factories 
and explained that he wanted to see 
some officer who knew just exactly 
how an automobile dealer ought to 
operate for the greatest success. The 
officer to whom he talked told him 
so much about the automobile busi- 
ness that he saw at once that it was 
entirely possible for his local dealer 
to get all of the help he needed to 
insure his success. When he returned 
home, he called the dealer into the 
bank and told him what he had 
learned. 

**Yes,’’ said the dealer, ‘‘I know 
that is all available.’’ 

‘Well, why don’t you do what 
the factory says you ought to do?’’ 

**Perhaps I ought to do it,’’ said 
the dealer, ‘‘but I just don’t seem 
to get around to it.’”’ 

**T’ll tell you what I’m going to 
do,’’ said the banker. ‘‘I’m going 
into partnership with you to the 
extent of lending you the necessary 
money to buy your ears, but with 
the understanding that you will get 
busy and do these things the factory 


year than last. 


25% increase 


With New England’s own industries moving steadily forward 
+ « « cotton, wool, shoes, machinery, paper . . . its investors 
share also in the improvement of all American 
industry, as instanced by Massachusetts income 
tax collections twenty-five per cent higher this 


New England capital does business with the 
world. New England interests require a complete 
banking service which this institution provides. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


‘di 40 WATER STREET » BOSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


tells you ought to be done. Follow 
their rules about selling used ears. 
Install their system of bookkeeping. 
Do all of these things. I’m going 
to cheek up on you every few days, 
because now | know what you ought 
to be doing, and I’m going to see 
that you do it.’’ 

The result was a series of very 
fine loans from an increasingly suc- 
cessful dealer. 


79. The owner of a local variety 
store had been in poor health for 
some time. One day the banker met 
him on the street. 

‘*You look bad, Fred,’’ said the 
banker. ‘‘You ought to spend more 
time out-of-doors.’’ 


‘‘That’s just what my doctor told 
me,’’ said Fred. ‘‘In fact, he told 
me that I must get out of the variety 
store at once and stay out. The 
trouble is that I don’t know of any 
outside work that I could do.”’ 

‘*Fred,’’ said the banker. ‘‘I’ve 
just had a bright idea. If you have 
to stay out-of-doors, why not take 
your store out-of-doors. Have an 
outdoor store.’’ 

‘‘That’s  silly,’’ 
never heard of such a thing. 


said Fred, ‘‘I 


9? 
‘“Listen,’’ said the banker, ‘‘ when 
I was a boy, my dad lived on a 
farm, and about once in two weeks, 
there was a man that came into our 
farmyard with a long wagon pulled 
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by two big horses. He opened the 
doors on the sides of that wagon, 
and inside was the most interesting 
store I ever saw. The days of those 
horse drawn stores are over, but | 
ean’t help but think that a modern 
automobile store would be a success, 
You can cover so much ground with 
an automobile, and with the modern 
methods of displaying goods that 
you have learned here in the store, 
I think you can make a success. In 
other words you can have a number 
of trays in the automobile body so 
arranged that they could be pulled 
out one at a time to display the 
goods to your admiring customers. 
Drive into a yard and invite the 
lady of the house to view your wares. 
I’m sure that you would sell some- 
thing at every stop. You might not 
make as much money as you are 
making now, but you would be out 
of doors all the time and could keep 
right on with your business.’’ 

In a few days Fred was at the 
bank. 

“*T’ve decided to go out of doors 
with my store,’’ said Fred. 

**Fine,’’ said the banker. 

**But,’’ said Fred, ‘‘I haven't 
got enough money to buy the auto- 
mobile. That will cost quite a lot. 
I’ve had plans made, and have an 
estimate on the cost of building the 
body. I could get it done right here 
in town, but I don’t know what to 
do with my store here, and I don’t 
know how to raise the money to have 
this truck body made. It’s surpris- 
ing how much those things cost.’’ 

After calling for help from the 
wholesale house, the banker and Fred 
worked out a plan which resulted 
in the necessity of Fred borrowing 
only $1,000. The bank made the loan 
and the new type of store was a 
success. Fred found that he could 
eover such a large territory with 
the automobile truck, that he soon 
had three times as many customers 
as he ever had in the store in town. 


80. A banker in Nebraska learned 
that the government was about ready 
to ask for a contract on some new 
location for the local post office. He 
suggested that a man who owned a 
suitable building which was vacant 
at the time, should make a bid. The 
man investigated the proposition and 
found that he would have to buy 
the necessary fixtures and equip- 
ment. 
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“Tlow long a contract will the 
postal department give you?”’ asked 
the banker. 

“Twenty yvears,’’ said the store 
owner. 

“Tf you will get the contract, the 
bank will lend you the money for 
the equipment,’’ said the banker, 
‘provided you are willing to let us 
apply all of the rental to the note 
until the note is paid.’’ 

The man got the contract, and the 
bank got the loan. 


$1. ‘‘Limestone will inerease the 
income from one fourth of the farm 
land in this section,’’ said the county 
agent at a farmers’ meeting one day, 
in Southern Wisconsin. The local 
banker was present at the meeting. 
The farmers seemed to take quite 
an interest in what the county agent 
said. Following the meeting, the 
banker spoke to the agent and said: 
“Tf you believe that limestone will 
improve the income as you say it 
will, send any farmer to me who 
wants to buy limestone, and needs 
to borrow the money.’’ 

A number of good loans resulted. 


How To Appraise 


Home Exteriors 

(Continued from page 283) 
tom. If the side walls are stuccoed, 
look for any sign of cracking or of 
mortar spalling off. One main re- 
quirement for permanent stucco 
finish is that no water shall seep be- 
hind it. Flashing strips over tops of 
windows, and at other horizontal 
projections will prevent this. 

Provisions for carrying rain water 
from the roof without damage to 
the house or its foundation deserves 
special attention. Gutters should be 
rust-proof. When iron has been 
painted to resemble copper or 
bronze it can be detected with a 
magnet which will not ‘‘pull’’ on 
nonferrous metals. If down spouts 
are not connected to a drainage sys- 
tem they should discharge onto a 
flat stone or slab, to prevent the 
ground being washed out. 

Above each window, in frame con- 
struction, is a joint between the out- 
side trim and the wall. This should 
be protected by a sheet of copper or 
other non-corrosive metal. 

The appraiser should examine the 
chimney to determine that it is 
erected on a substantial masonry 









MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condenséd Statement of Contlition as at close of business 


March 31, 1937 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities .... 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 
Mortgages 
Banking Houses 
Other Real Estate Equities 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


$167,360,477.7 

214,713,934.42 
17,919,765.04 
2,278,050.00 
60,607 ,696.48 
209,732,536.28 
26,466,353.50 
14,318,700.00 
5,039,511.03 
20,590,282.00 
2,516,803.19 


$741,544,109.73 
LIABILITIES 


- « « $ 9,838,920.00 
32,998,120.00 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits . . 
Reserves 
Reserve for Preferred Stock 
Sinking Fund 
Common Stock Dividend 
(Payable April 1, 1937) 
Preferred Stock Dividend 
(Payable April 15, 1937) ....... 
Outstanding Acceptances 
Deposits 


42,428,981.52 85,266,021.52 
14,578,251.33 


824,851.00 


245,973.00 
21,554,040.97 
618,917,748.91 


$741,544,109.73 
HARVEY D. GIBSON, President 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Both Common and Preferred shares have a par value of $20 each. 
The Preferred is convertible into and has a preference over the 
Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 
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foundation, and that the vertical 
joints between the chimney and the 
side walls, where the chimney is an 
exterior one, are tight, to shut out 
the elements. 

The poreh or other projections 
beyond the main body of the house 
should rest on sound foundations 
such as masonry piers carried below 
the frost line. Wood used in contact 
with the ground or excessive mois- 
ture should be chemically treated, or 
be of heart wood from one of the 
durable species such as_ cedar, 
cypress, or redwood. If possible, the 
appraiser should look under the 





porch and examine the condition of 
the joists. Porch columns should 
also be examined as well as porch 
floors. 

By this time the appraiser has 
been able to form a fairly accurate 
idea of the workmanship which has 
gone into the house and also the care 
taken in maintaining the property. 
These are weather vanes, pointing 
to how the house was built and how 
it has been maintained. Neat-looking 
masonry, copper gutters and down- 
spouts, snug fitting woodwork, and 
provision for surface drainage all 
indicate that the builder made a con- 
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scientious effort to erect a house 
that will endure. Whereas, chipped 
or honeycombed concrete or stucco, 
wide cracks between ends of siding 
and window or other trim, rust 
stains from an inferior grade of 
hardware, thin or flaked-off paint- 
ing, these are signs that the builder 
has skimped. And if he has skimped 
where the results are visible, what 
do you think he may have done in- 
side the walls and floors where the 
materials and workmanship are con- 
cealed ? 


What Is The 
Actual Rate? 


(Continued from page 281) 


bankers who would not promptly 
say that this is a ridiculous assump- 
tion—‘ Why, the man has to earry 
$5,000 in the bank to handle his 
business. Our lending him $10,000 
twice a year for 90 days is at 6%. 
It couldn’t be figured as being any 
more.”’ 

These facts are not disputed here. 
The example is given merely to show 
that the amortization borrower has 
to accumulate the $1,000 at $83.33 
a month out of income, to the end 
that he will have $1,000 on deposit 
to pay his loan at maturity. 

Both situations are practical ae- 
tualities of everyday life and every- 
day banking. 

But bear this in mind—if the amor- 





tization loan rate is to be worked 
out on a basis of the loss of the use 
of the money, so must the commer- 
cial rate be likewise on the balances 
earried and the loss of the use of 
the money. To make comparisons to 
arrive at rates, premises must re- 
main the same. 

Thus, if in commercial banking 
the rate of interest is the net cost 
charged to the borrower, so it is in 
amortization banking. To repeat, an 
amortization plan requires the bor- 
rower to build a balance to pay the 
loan, and it will pay him $9.37 in- 
terest on the balance built. The net 
cost is $50.63. The rate is what the 
loan cost. 

The maximum possible practical 
loss of the use of the money over and 
above the interest actually earned 
was the difference between $9.37 and 
$11.458, or $2.09. If we add to the 
$60 actual out-of-pocket cost and 
also the maximum possible practical 
net loss on the use of the money, we 
get a gross cost of $62.09. $62.09 
for $1,000 for 12 months is the 
equivalent of a rate of 6.209% ; that 
is, the rate is 6.209% if a commer- 
cial bank loan of $10,000 at 6% is 
at the rate of 6%. We must 
sistently stick to our premises. 


con- 


Directors are held personally 
liable if they knowingly permit 
bank officers to speculate with the 
funds of the bank. 





GENERAL 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 





CORPORATION 





foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


How To Get 


Dealer Loans 


(Continued from page 289 


ment’’ (that is what the dealer calls 
it) to be set up as the last payment 
If all payments up to the final have 
been made and the car is in good 
condition, we take-a new note for 
six or twelve months on a usel car 
basis for the balance due. 

It is of course necessary to watch 
each contract earefully, in order to 
be sure the dealer is not too anxious 
to make the sale and we have them 
first submit any deal that is not 
above question, before they make 
the contract. In other words, they 
know pretty well what we will take, 
and act accordingly. 

With your schedule and liberal 
‘ate, we do not see why you are 
unable to interest dealers. Of course, 
the Ford Company has its own 
finance company (The Universal) 
denial notwithstanding, and I think 
the Dodge does also, but they do not 
insist that their dealers turn their 
paper to them. We do not believe 
the General Motors, Hudson, or 
Studebaker require this. At least, 
we have found this to be true out 
in this part of the country. 

Conditions of course vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and we 
have tried to explain what we are 
doing, but in your eity, similar 
arrangements might ke impossible. 


How To Judge 
Human Values 


(Continued from page 293 
ing, and willingness to pay if able; 
ability to pay, as indicated by his 
income from employment or busi- 
ness, income from other sources, 
estimated net worth, income from 
wife if gainfully employed, inde- 
pendent income of wife and _ net 
worth, if any ; business history show- 
ing nature of business, legitimate 


or otherwise, how long engaged, 
speeculator, chronie litigant, and 


bankruptey, if any; prospects for 
the future, efforts to improve him- 
self, self-satisfied or ambitious; as- 
sociates, good, bad or indifferent. 
The factual data report usually 
sets up a narrative report and, 
where possible to do so, gives a 
credit record from authentic credit 
files. 
It would appear from the fore- 
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going that there is a monotonous 
sameness to mortgage risk work. 
But after having built up and com- 
pleted some 4,800 cases, I find’ a 


startling dissimilarity in almost 
every case. This is because the 
individuals who are being rated 


have startling dissimilarities. They 
are not stereotyped and the work is 
not stereotyped. 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion Underwriters Manual says: 
“The system requires the exercise 
of, and depends upon, good judg- 
ment at every step of the procedure. 
It is in no sense of the word a 
formula which ean be applied with- 
out the need for exercising intelli- 
gence and discrimination.”’ 

Rejections because of the char- 
acter of the borrower are only about 
2%. Usually when such a ease 
eomes to hand, one senses it long 
before he actually gets into the 
mechanics of the report—it is a 
feeling—the same kind of feeling 
an experienced teller gets when he 
runs across a phoney bill. 

In spite of the fine record thus 
far set by Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, nearly every new case 
creates a fear that, after commit- 
ment has been made, the examiner 
may not have had sufficient truthful 
information on which to exercise 
sound judgment. One cannot change 
his mind after commitment has been 
made. The loan may turn out to 
be either good or bad. If it is paid 
out at maturity, the rating was 
originally too low regardless of how 
high it was (full 100% is not given 
on the best of risks) and if it is not 
paid, the rating was too high as 
long as it was 50% or over, that 
being the lowest figure to get a com- 
mitment. 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion is a challenge to the idea that 
physical values and legality are the 
only obligations to be considered in 
the making of mortgage loans. The 
attempt to analyze the borrower, to 
visualize all the aspirations and in- 
fluences surrounding the man and 
his family, is fascinating. It covers 
the scope of human ambitions and 
weaknesses. These human ambitions 
and weaknesses do have a direct 
bearing on any contractural obliga- 
tions he may enter into and the 
function of the mortgage risk ex- 
aminer is to try to determine in 
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advance how the contract under 
consideration will be affected by 


these factors in the man under con- 
sideration. 


One can hardly be expected to 
recognize the full character of a 
man by merely looking at him, but 
after one has had-the opportunity 
to observe his reflex actions and re- 
actions, then one may know by what 


standards he lives—and that is 
character. If we know the type of 
associates he chooses of his own 


volition, we may know the influences 
surrounding his standards. 


The kind of background, the type 
of experience, the soundness of the 
judgment of the person making 
the attempt to synchronize the man 
and his obligations, will become the 
determining factor eventually in 
whether or not the loan is one that 
will be promptly paid. 


Conditioned Air 
For A Single Room 


(Continued from page 275) 


noticed, as it will have an important 
place in older buildings where there 
is already a radiator heating system. 
This type of unit is developed first 
to be used during the heating season. 
During that season it will humidify 
the air automatically, will filter the 
air, and will give positive circulation 
of the air—the heating being done 
as before by the radiator system. 
This type of unit is, of course, placed 
in the basement near the boiler, and 
some duct work is required to carry 
the conditioned air into the living 
quarters. In this type of unit, the 
space is left in the design for the 
later addition of cooling coils so 
that the job may become a year 
round air conditioning unit. 

Also in connection with the steam 
or hot water heating system, there 
is the room unit type. In this type, 
the radiator is replaced by the unit, 
which has within it the equipment 
for heating, humidifying, filtering, 
and blowing the air into the room. 
Thus, being connected with the exist- 
ing heating system, it becomes a 
winter air conditioning unit and the 
comfort of such a unit may be en- 
joyed in any room in which it is 
installed. If it is desired that the 
unit operate also as a summer con- 
ditioner, the necessary connections 
ean be made to a compressor and 



























































the unit will operate during the 
summer to cool and dehumidify, as 
well as circulate and filter the air. 


The unit air conditioner has an 
obvious application wheré a partiai 
cooling job or even a partial winter 
air conditioning job is desired, as in 
a living room, an executive office, 
or—as is sometimes done—in a com- 
bination of living room and one bed- 
room, where, by the shifting of a 
damper, conditioned air is delivered 
to the living room during the day 
and to the sleeping room during the 
night. 

This possibility of conditioning 
the sleeping room brings us to an 
important advantage for those who 
suffer from certain types of hay 
fever. Without conditioning the en- 
tire house, the filtering of the air, 
even though nothing else is done in 
the way of cooling, is found in most 
eases to produce restful conditions 
for the hay fever sufferers. Where 
the case is not violent, it is found 
that eight hours spent in such pollen- 
free atmosphere will give the patient 
comfort for the remainder of the 24 
hours. 





Au business is based upon con- 
fidence. Without IT there would 
be no world progress, because 
men would not do business with 
their fellowmen. 

There are a few things in this 


world that money cannot buy, and 
yet the most important asset of 
your business—the confidence 
and good will of your customers 
and prospects—is beyond price. 

PRUDENT POSTER calendars 
promote confidence and good 
will—make new friends and keep 
old ones. 


QUICKMAIL COUPON No. 11 


will bring you samples and quotations on 
PRUDENT POSTER CALENDARS. 


PRUDENT PUBLICITY PLANS, INC. 
509-A Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 























































BANK BUILDING NEWS 





Terrazzo and The 


First National 
a irs ationa 


Bank of Berryville, 
Ark., is completing installation of a 
terrazzo floor in the lobby, composi- 
tion stone floors in the work spaces, 
modern counters of Italian marble, 
and a new lighting system. 


Modern The new vaults of the Citi- 

Vaults . ar 
zens Banking and Savings 

Co., Conneaut, Ohio, feature the 


latest in time-locks, a wave-alarm 
system, force-fan ventilation, and 
1914-inch walls of steel and concrete. 


Electrical 


The new building of the 
Protection 


First National Bank of 
Beaumont, Tex., calls into use such 
modern electrical devices as a bur- 
glar alarm system similar to that in 
the Ft. Knox gold vault; a tel- 
autograph for teller-bookkeeper com- 
munication ; an electrical machine to 
record every entrance to and exit 
from the deposit vaults; and a code 


4 


Quickmail Coupon No. 4 ona 
Hommermil 


feoles tse) 


Safety and specimen 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


310 


cnecks 


ealling system for officers away from 
their desks. 


Brick 


Building The Peoples Bank of Den- 


ton, Md., is building a 
new banking home of brick designed 
along eolonial lines. 


Floor and Quarters for the Oregon 
Caling City (Ore.) branch of the 
First National Bank of Portland are 
being remodelled with composition 
tile floors, a soundproof ceiling, and 
new furniture and fixtures through- 
out. 


Modern 


Mode The new home of the Texas 
Gothic 


City (Tex.) National Bank 
now under construction presents a 
dignified Gothie exterior in light 
marble with vaulted windows and a 
recessed door, but the interior is the 
last word in modern fireproof econ- 
struction with air-conditioning, an 
automatie heating system, low mar- 


will bring you promptly samples of 


ana 


ERIE, 


commercial styles 


PENNSYLVANIA 






ble counters, Venetian blinds, and g 
burglar-proof vault. 


Neon 


The neo-classic home of .t] 
Lights . 


Liberty State Bank, Dallas, 
Texas, completed early in the year, 
features shadowless lighting from 
indirect fixtures and blue neon tubes, 
as well as a soundproof ceiling, a 
year-round air-conditioning system, 
and a burglar-proof vault equipped 
with alarms, a ventilating device, 
and an inside telephone. 


New 


Recent alterations to the 
Vault 


Monterey Park (Cal.) Branch 
of the Bank of America included a 
new vault of latest design, an addi- 
tional teller’s cage, and a complete 
redecorating job. 


Dining 


The modernization and 
Room 


expansion program of the 
City National Bank and Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., includes, as well 
as more space and an extension of 
the air-conditioning system, a new 
dining room for midday meals, and 
an adjacent serving room equipped 
with warming ovens and electric 
refrigerator. 


Modern 


The Citizens Trust Co. 
Counters 


of Clarion, Pa., has in- 
stalled modern counters with low- 
type screens, a terrazzo floor in the 
lobby, a separate posting room, and 
a fireproof book vault. 


Modern 


Memphis, Tenn., visitors 
Features 


to the early March open- 
ing of the Union Planters National 
Bank and Trust Company’s modern- 
ized building, gave approval to the 
bronze and glass entrance, the ultra- 
modern light fixtures, the acoustical 
ceilings, the terrazzo floors, and the 
increased ventilation equipment to 
which air-conditioning may be sub- 
sequently added. 


Remodelled = (Central National Bank, 
eel Alva, Okla., now pre- 
sents a gleaming appearance with 
six new cages, marble wainscoting, 
new lights, and a new entrance. 


$2,000,000 Plans have been an- 
em nounced by the duPont 
interests for a new 16-story building 
in Miami, Fla., primarily to house 
the Florida National Bank and 
Trust Co. It will be modern in every 
respect, air-conditioned throughout, 
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neere 


VETTE 


equipped with a bank of high-speed 
elevators, and erected at an approxi- 
mate cost of $2,000,000. 


Sound 


Additional space for the 
Proof 


Palo Alto (Cal.) Branch of 
the Bank of America, is being pre- 
pared for the bookkeeping and tran- 
sit departments, and will be acous- 
tically treated. 


New Signs 


The exterior of the 
and Clock 


Goodhue (Minn.) State 
Bank is being dressed up with two 
new signs and a new electrical clock. 


Summer The building of the 
Protection Topeka (Kans.) State 


Bank has been insulated, and air- 
conditioning equipment will be put 
into operation before summer. 


Two 


The First National Bank of 
Vaults 


Fortville, Ind., has installed 
two new vaults, increased the tellers’ 
eages, and completely redecorated 
the interior. 


Night 


y Customers of the State 
Depository 


Bank and Trust Co., 
Greenville, N. C., now have the bene- 
fit of a rotary night depository for 
late afternoon and evening deposits. 


Electrical 


Improvements at the 
Protection 


Exeter (Cal.) Branch 
of the Security First National Bank 
include a new vault with complete 
electrical protection, as well as addi- 
tional coupon booths, new lobby fix- 
tures, and a generally remodelled 
interior. 


Among improvements in the 
First State Bank of Bonne 
Terre, Mo., now being remodelled, 
will be two new vaults, a new heat- 
ing system, a tile floor, together with 
new rest rooms, and private offices. 


Vaults 


Modernistic 


: The new building of 
Limestone 


the First National 
Bank of Lebanon, Va., is to be of 
Indiana limestone in modernistie de- 
sign. 


Larger 


Building The Bristol (Conn.) Sav- 


ings Bank has purchased 
and is remodelling the larger build- 
ing of the former Bristol Trust Co. 


Air- 


ae The air-conditioning 
Conditioning 


and heating systems 
are now being installed in the new 





17-story Home Bank Building of 
Durham, N. C., which will be ready 
for occupancy about June 1. 


Special 


p' Street windows in the new 
Windows 


Needles (Cal.) Branch 
of the Bank of America are of a 
special glass designed to keep out 
heat rays. Additional protection 
against summer temperatures is pro- 
vided with Venetian blinds and an 
air conditioning system. Interior 
decoration is a combination of black 
and cream marble, and satin chrome 
steel. 


Glass 


Bookkeépers of the Fair- 
Walls 


mont ( Minn.) National Bank 
now work in a glass-walled room 
which admits more light and keeps 
machine noises from the lobby cus- 
tomers. 


Indirect 


ndire An indirect lighting sys- 
Lighting 


tem of ultramodern de- 
sign now illumines the lobby and 
executive quarters of the Seattle 
First National Bank, Seattle, Wash., 
and is augmented by snowy white 
acoustical ceilings. 


There are 9 reasons for using our service 
when you rebuild or remodel. Here is... 


Reason No. 


To Get The ‘‘Other 8’’, Use Quickmail Coupon No. 8 





The Behavior Of Money 


By JAMES W. ANGELL, 

Professor of Economics, 

Columbia University 

Published by MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 
New York City. Price $3.00 


It is surely idle and probably 
dangerous to attempt to control any- 
thing as vast and powerful as the 
national supply of money, without 
knowing a good deal about its char- 
acter and about the things that .make 
it vary in quantity and composition, 
and about its relation with other 
major factors in our economic life. 

‘‘The Behavior of Money” is an 
endeavor to inerease the supply of 
facts about money. It is, therefore, 
addressed to all who deal with the 
fundamental problems of money and 
banking, whether as bankers, as 
statesmen, or as academic students, 
and to all others who must gauge 
the significance of current monetary 
and banking phenomena. It is not 
a systematic treatise, and it does not 
pretend to give complete answers to 
every question raised. 
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More than 1000 banks have 
been built, remodeled or 


equipped by us in 25 years. 


Reason No. 3 needs no amplification by us, as it speaks 
for itself. We can only add that your job isn’t too large or 
too small for us.......and we handle everything from 
start to finish . . . so you pay but one cost, which we quote 
in advance and GUARANTEE NOT TO EXCEED. May 


our representative call? 


St. LovuIs BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Sth and Sidney 
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7 St. Louis 
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Bank Tries Wallpaper 





In order to give a different aspect 
to the banking room, the Poudre 
Valley National Bank of Ft. Collins, 
Colo., was decorated with wallpaper. 
The photograph reproduced here- 
with gives an idea of the unusual 
effect. 

Claude L. Stout, executive vice- 
president, says, ‘‘ ‘Our Wallpaper— 
For or Against?’ was the current 
topie at bridge parties, lodges, pic- 
nies and almost every place where 
two or more people congregated, 
after we put it on the walls. We are 
opposed to anything in which the 
impression on the public is neutral, 
because we believe that we had bet- 
ter be talked about, even when the 
talk may not all be favorable, than 
not to be noticed. I believe, there- 
fore, that we have received more 
real, honest-to-goodness local adver- 
tising from, putting on this wall- 
paper, than from anything else that 
has been done in many years.’’ 


One Bank’s Policies For 
Making Real Estate Loans 


In reporting to his stockholders, 
the president of a Virginia bank 
recently announced the policies his 
officers were following in making 
real estate loans. Here they are: 

This first mortgage loan service 
will be unfailingly confined to the 
monthly payment type of mortgage 
luan—the amortization type. Loans 
will be approved in the following 


order of their qualifications for 
eligibility : 
1 The character and earn ng 


power of the prospective mortgagor 
as a sound borrower, irrespective of 
the value of his home. 

2 The prospective borrower must 
be the actual home owner occupying 
the property. 

3 The monthly payment will in- 
elude amortization or curtailment 
of principal; the monthly accrued 








130 Stock Sizes 
Olive Greea 














STYLE (SD) SLIDING DRAWER 


Metal Front—corrugated board 
box. With automatic stackers 
for front and back, insuring no 
tipping or slipping. Genuine 
folding box—not a tube. 







“EASY SNAP” Collapsible Storage File 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, SEND QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 7 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (? 


six Supplies) New Brighton, Pa. 





Box now made in 
two styles 


STYLE (C) OPEN LID 
(Corrugated Board) 
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interest ; the accruing taxes; the ae. 
eruing fire insurance; and when in. 
sured under the FHA, that insur. 
ance also. 


4 The loan must not run for q 
period longer than one in which the 
house would exist as a modern home 
and could continue to be adjudged 
worth the unamortized portion of 
the loan. 


5 The amount of the loan is not 
to exceed a percentage of the ap- 
praisal that will assure that the 
borrower has a true and not a ficti- 
tious equity, and that his amortiza- 
tion payments will rapidly reassure 
the increasing equity as a new de. 
pression approaches. 


6 The amount of the monthly 
payments must be so closely related 
to the amount of rent that the bor- 
rower can afford to pay, that it is 
just as practicable and feasible for 
him to maintain his own home 
through monthly payments on a 
mortgage as it would be to pay the 
necessary rent to shelter his family 
in good times or bad.”’ 


Living Together In A 
Power Age 
By SAMUEL 8S. WYER 


Published by Association Press, 
New York City. Price $2.50 


‘*Today’s intensive industrial civ- 
ilization rests on fuel, power, and 
transportation,’’ says the author. 
‘‘Our unprecedented progress is due 
primarily to the substitution of fuel 
(partly as power and transporta- 
tion) for most of the formerly used 
muscular effort. This has changed 
us from a nation of individuals to 
a nation of interdependent social 
groups with dependent economic re- 
lationships and clearly defined duties 
to one another. Today’s great need 
is a sane living-together philosophy.” 

The author tells how we got into 
today’s economic muddle; how the 
use of mineral energy resources has 
transformed the modern world; how 
transportation has changed us from 
a nation of individuals with individ- 
ual rights to a nation of inter-de- 
pendent groups; how to make the 
farmers prosperous, and through 
them, 45% of our population; how 
to solve the basic problems involved 
in using and controlling our water 
supply. 
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PR F< SEMEN 


Municipal Bonds 


By A. M. HILLHOUSE, 

Director of Research, 

Municipal Finance Officers’ Association 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Ine. 

New York City. Price $5.00 


Without a doubt this book con- 
tains information that has been 
needed by bank officers to enable 
them to judge the municipal bonds 
offered to them. With so many 
things that must be studied, it is 


always difficult to know when the | 


study is complete. This book gives 
such a complete analysis of every- 
thing that should be known about a 
municipal bond, that it 
much simpler to make sure of the 
quality of municipals bought. 

It begins by analyzing the present 
municipal debt problem. It 
eusses special assessment and special 
district defaults. It lists creditors’ 
remedies, discusses debt adjustments 
and shows how municipal defaults 
may be prevented. 

It gives a list of the facts neces- 
sary for studying the ability to pay, 
it diseusses the Federal Municipal 
Debt Adjustment Act, and State and 
Provineial Debt Adjustment Acts. 
Besides all this, it has many valu- 
able tables and lists of information 
easy to use. 


becomes 


dis- 


Faces—How To Read Them 


By JOHN SPON 

Published by the Chemical Publishing Co. 
of New York, Ine. 

148 Lafayette St., New York City 

Price $3.00 


This is a pocket-size book, writ- 
ten, and originally published, in 
England, in which the various 
features of the face and hands are 
discussed with respect to their rela- 
tionship to character. The author 
Says that the book is largely a com- 
pilation of all existing knowledge 
on the subject, briefly stated and 
fully illustrated. 


Collateral Secondary 


If the collateral is considered the 
primary protection for a loan, there 
is great danger of misjudging the 
paying ability of the borrower; but 
when it is considered as secondary 
protection, then the entire credit 
study is based upon the borrower’s 
ability to pay. 
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She renders a unique service to bankers. 


sh Mary My 
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f 


7 gi 5 el 
py.’ Bankers Dectelary 


An inquiry on 


any item listed below will bring prompt information. 


This is a Rand M€Nally service, without charge or obliga- 
tion. ’ 


CeOnaqaustw Ne 


For your convenience, and to save time when making inquiry, simply 


Accounting Machines 

Accrual, Accounting and Audit 
Control 

Adding Machines 

Addressing Machines 

Air Conditioning Equipment 

Alarms—Bank Vault’ 

Architects and Builders 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

Bank Directories 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 

Banking Textbooks 

Bookkeeping Machines 

Bronze and Brass Signs 

Burglar Alarms 

Calculating Machines 

Calendars 

Cancelling Machines 

Central Files 

Changeable Signs 

Check Books 

Check Book Covers 

Check Cancelling Perforators 

Check Certifiers 

Check Dispensers 

Check Endorsers 

Check Files 

Check Protectors 

Check Signers 

Check Sorting Trays 

Christmas Savings 

Clocks—-Advertising 

Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 

Coin Envelopes 

Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 

Coin Trays 

Coin Wrappers 

Coin Wrapping Device 

Counter Cash Protectors 

Coupon Books 

Coupon Envelopes 

Currency Boxes 

Currency Envelopes 

Currency Straps 

Daylight Hold-up Equipment 

Deposit, Ticket Files 

Desk Lamps 

Dictating Machines 

Duplicators 

Electric Signs 

Endorsing Stamps 


107 


Forms 

Forms, Continuous 

Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

Heating Equipment 

Hold-up Equipment 

ce Engineers 
n 


Ink in Powdered Form 
Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 
Lamps—Adding, Posting Machine 
Lobby Displays 

Loose-leaf Binders 

Maps 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 

Paper 

Pass Books 

Payroll Envelopes 

Pencils 

Perforating Machines 
Personal Loan Systems 
Photographic Bank Systems 
Posting Machines 

Posture Chairs 

Proof Machines 

Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sandurns 

Savings Banks, home and pocket 


als 

Seals, Coin Bags 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 

Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Telautographs—for Teller-Book- 
keeper Communication 

Thermometers—Giant, Electrical, 
Advertising 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Travelers Checks 

Vaults 

Vault Alarms 

Vault Equipment 

Vault Ventilators 

Venetian Blinds 

Visible Records 

Window and Lobby Displays 


check the number assigned the various items and use 


QUICKMAIL COUPONS Nos. 16-17-18 - 
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@ Service by Employers Mutuals 
is far more than the mere settling of 
claims. It includes unfailing atten- 
tion to the best interests of the 
policyholder, starting before the 
policy is written; and it involves 
service in accident prevention, 
improvement of loss experience, 
etc., as long as the policy is in 
force. Workmen’s Compensation, 
Public Liability, Automobile and 
other forms of Insurance are writ- 
ten through the payment of 
regular dividends. 


Use Quickmail Coupon No. 5 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory. 





Compile INTEREST 
This Quicker Way! 





. «+» Simply Copy the Amounts from a 


MEILICKE SAVINGS 
CALCULATOR! 


Compiling interest on savings accounts is no longer 
the tedious, time-consuming task it used to be. 

With Meilicke Savings Calculators, your clerks 
can determine instantly the correct amount, due any 
customer at 144%, 2%, 244% or whatever rate 
you pay. No mental arithmetic involved. No but- 
tons to push. No levers to pull. 

The new Meilicke Savings Calculator shows the 
time in months and the interest earned. Merely tip 
the card and copy the verified interest answers. 


TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Use Quickmail Coupon No. 1 for 10-days free 
trial, indicating your rate and interest periods on 
the postcard. 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3464 North Clark St., Chicago, lil. 
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Extracts From The Issue of Fifty Years Ago 


In a recent interview, Jay Gould 
inveighs earnestly against the raging 
of the ‘‘speculative fever,’’ as he 
ealls it. If this is not an instance 
of Satan rebuking sin, we have 
never known one—the old king bee 
at the business, preaching abstinence 
to the little bees! The arch-specula- 
tor must be growing facetious in 
his old age. 


It is no libel on the characteris- 
ties and tendencies of the present, 
or any other age, to say that the 
rich are growing richer, and the 
poor poorer, for such is the inevi- 
table result of the natural law of 
financial gravitation. Just as easily 
and naturally as a moist snowball 
gathers size by rolling down hill, 
does money gather accretions of 
interest by steadily descending the 
gentle declivity of time. 

The farmer who mortgaged his 
place, complained that while he 
worked hard every day in the week, 
the mortgage worked nights, Sun- 
days, week days and all, and so in 
the end beat him. It always has 
been thus, and always will be thus, 
theories and projects by the million 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Even the Great Teacher, when on 
earth, told his hearers to take cog- 
nizance of the workings of this law: 
**To him that hath, it shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance; but 
from him that hath not, shall be 
taken away even that which he 
seemeth to have.’’ Distribute the 
aggregate wealth of the world in 
equal shares to every man, and it 
would require only a generation or 
two to see the present order of 
things established again. 

Several such political and finan- 
cial upheavals and overthrows have 
already oecurred in the march of 
the centuries; but the former status 
inevitably reappeared after a suit- 
able lapse of time. Money makes 
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money with but little or no effort 
on the part of its owner, and the 
larger the sum of money, the larger, 
of course, are its aggregate gains— 
the huge pile mounting higher and 
higher by a never-ceasing arithmeti- 
eal progression. In getting rich, the 
chiefest obstacles are encountered in 
securing the first $5,000 or $10,000, 
the first snowball to start down hill. 

With these preliminary observa- 
tions we are prepared to understand 
and appreciate the spectacle which 
now presents itself to the eyes of all 
onlookers. The abundance of ecapi- 
tal in the world now awaiting profit- 
able investment is something phe- 
nomenal. The focus of this wealth 
just now seems to be in London; 
although in other European money 
centers, such as Berlin, Frankfort, 
and Paris, the prevailing interest 
rate is only a trifle higher. In this 
country, that which has kept the 
surplus bank reserve down so low, 
and the rate of interest so high, is 
the raging fever of speculation in 
every commodity into which the 
necessary amount of inflation can 
be injected. 

Real estate, wheat, hog products, 
and coffee, with many other things, 
have been successively boomed for 
all they were worth, and the banks 
have furnished the money with 
which to develop the schemes 
hatched by fertile, eager, ambitious, 
restless spirits. But there are un- 
told millions of money outside of 
banks, which are still waiting to lay 
hold of something sure. 

The current price of United 
States bonds, and of all other good 
investment securities, local and mu- 
nicipal, tells the story far better 
than the rate of discount at the 
banks. These bonds and securities 
are in demand to such an extent 
that there is virtually a brisk com- 
petition among capitalists, trustees, 
and investors to secure them. 
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Rhinehart New Head 


North America Trust 


George H. Rhinehart, senior vice presi- 
dent in charge of credits, has been elevated 
to the office of president of Trust Com- 
pany of North America by the board of 
directors. He will sueceed Felix G. Langer, 
who recently tendered his .-resignation 
as president and director of the bank. 
Other changes included the election of 
Jacob Schapiro as chairman of the board 
of directors. 

Mr. Rhinehart came to Trust Company 
of North America in 1934 with long ex- 
perience in the commerical investment 
and banking fields. He had been for 
twenty-five years with the banking house 
of E. Naumburg & Company, and was a 
partner in the firm at the time of its dis- 
solution. 

Mr. Langer has been connected with the 
bank for many years, and had, during 
that period, won promotioins from the 
rank of junior officer to the presidency of 
the institution. Mr. Schapiro expressed 
his regrets at Mr. Langer’s resignation. 

The latter has announced the opening 
of offices at One Wall Street, New York. 


Regional Meeting Of 


Comptrollers 
The Midwest Regional Meeting of the 
National Association of Bank Auditors 


and Comptrollers will be held in the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on May 14 and 
15. The principal speakers include 
Laurance Armour, president of the Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Chieago; R. H. Brunkhorst, comptroller of 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago; and Professor Leonard Keeler of 
the Northwestern University Laboratory 
of Scientific Crime Detection, Chicago. 

The committee announces that there 
will be suitable entertainment for both 
delegates and wives. The registration fee 
for members of Auditors and Comptrollers 
Conferences is $3; the registration fee for 
non-members is $5. 

W. M. Edens of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Co. is president 
of the Chicago Conference. 


Crocker Gives University 
Laboratory 


William H. Crocker, chairman of the 
board of Crocker First National Bank of 
San Francisco, has donated $75,000 to the 
University of California for the erection 
of a new radiation laboratory. This dona 
tion brings the total cash gifts to the 
institution during the _fiseal 
ended, to over $732,000. 


year just 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Chemical *50-Year Club” 
Totals 333 Years. 


The ‘‘Fifty-Year Club’’ of the Chemi- 
cal Bank & Trust Company of New York 
is composed of six officers and employees 
whose combined length of service with the 
institution amounts to 333 years. 





Standing (left to right)—EuGEeNE I. PascaL; 
HowarpD W. TooKER; JOHN VooRHIS; SAMUEL 
T. Jones. Seated (left to right)—JouNn F. 
FLAACKE; WALTER A. SMITH 


The dean of, the group is Mr. John F. 
Flaacke, assistant secretary, who has 
served the bank for almost 66 years, hav- 
ing entered its employ on July 12, 1871. 
The other members with their length of 
service are: Walter A. Smith, 57 years; 
John Voorhis, 55 years; Eugene I. Pascal, 
55 years; Howard W. Tooker, 50 years, 
and Samuel T. Jones, vice president, 50 
years. 

The Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
was established in 1824 and throughout its 
113 years has had only ten presidents. It 
is interesting to note that Mr. Flaacke 
has served under seven of the ten, having 
been employed by John Quentin Jones, 
who enjoyed a term of 34 years as the 
bank’s president, from 1844 to 1878. The 
other five members of the ‘‘Club’’ all 
entered the bank’s employ during the 
presidency of George G. Williams, who 
succeeded Mr. Jones and served as presi- 
dent for 25 years. 

The accompanying photograph of the 
‘*Fifty-Year Club’’ was taken in the 
Chemical Bank’s Board room, before a 
portrait of Perey H. Johnston, present 
chairman of the bank. 


Credit Men Hear Moore 


B. V. Moore, vice president in the trust 
department of the First National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., was 
the speaker at a recent Green Bay ( Wis.) 
meeting of the Northern Wisconsin-Michi- 
gan Association of Credit Men. 


Brainard Joins Ithaca First 


» William A. Boyd, president of the First 
National Bank of Ithaca (N.Y.), has an- 
nounced the election of Paul W. Brainard 
to the new position of executive vice 
president. Mr. Brainard, who is an expert 
on credits, has been vice president, diree- 
tor, and credit manager of the National 
City Bank of Troy, New York, since 1929. 
Previous to that, he was first assistant 
national bank examiner in Albany, and 
had also been associated with the New 
York State National Bank of ‘Albany, 
and the Girard Trust Co. of Philadelphia. 

A well-known lecturer, Mr. Brainard 
has been an instructor in the Albany 
A.I.B., and a lecturer at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Mr. Boyd also announced that LaVere 
Robinson, formerly cashier and trust of- 
ficer, had been advanced to vice president 
and trust officer, and that Ralph W. 
Mungle, former assistant cashier, will take 
over the duties of cashier. 


Sherrill New Ad Head At 
St. Louis Ist 


Now in charge of advertising for the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, having 
sueceeded Frank Fuchs, recently elected 
an assistant cashier, 
and who is a terri- 
torial representative 
of the bank. 

Mr. Sherrill has 
had many years ex- 
perience in financial 
advertising, and also 
has filled various 
positions in commer- 
cial banks. He has 
served as treasurer 
and a director of 
the St. Louis adver- 
tising Club; a director of the Financial 
Advertisers Association of America; and 
treasurer and secretary of the Tennessee 
Society of St. Louis. 





Wm. M. SHERRILL 


Clark Directs University 
Finances 

W. Dale Clark, president of the Omaha 
National Bank, Omaha, Nebr., has been 
made chairman of the finance committee 
of the Omaha Municipal University, of 
whose board of regents he is a member. 


Ready Made Bound and Loose Leaf 
BANK RECORDS 


Sold direct and through Agents and Dealers 
The FRED PROCTER CO., Mir. 


324 E. Ninth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 






















































Billings Joins City National 


L. K. Billings, who has long been iden- 
tified with correspondent bank activities 
as a representative of one of the large 
metropolitan banks, 
has now become asso- 
ciated with the Banks 
and Bankers Division 
of the City National 
Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, 
which is in charge of 
William H. Miller. 

Prior to 1929, the 
time Mr. Billings en- 
gaged in correspond- 
ent bank work, he 
was a state bank ex- 
aminer for Indiana, in which capacity he 
served for a number of years 

Mr. Billings was born in Williamsport, 
Indiana, and came to Chieago in 1929. 





L. K. BILLINGS 


Liberty National 
Advances Goodwin 


The Liberty Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. has 
announced the promotion of Thomas J. 
Goodwin from assistant vice president to 
vice president, following the Apr] meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

A native of Buffalo, Mr. Goodwin began 
his banking career in 1920 in the Citizens 
Trust Company. He manager of 
credits in 1925, when he resigned to be- 
come assistant cashier of the Community 


was 


Crop Reports 


Grain Trade Features 


The most complete presentation 
of grain facts ever made 
available through one source 


Chicago Journal of Commerce Grain Trade Features are pub- 
lished every Tuesday, augmenting our daily grain news. 


Devoted to information on all phases of the World Grain 
Situation, these new exclusive features are of vital importance 
to bankers interested in crop outlook, course of prices, factors 
that affect either market value or the growing grains. 


Here are some of the features to be reported regularly— 


Precipitation Table 

Primary Movements 

Visible Supply versus Open Contracts 
Five-Minute Price Ranges 


Canadian and Pacific Northwest Letters 


You owe it to yourself—to your bank—to your customers—to begin 
reading the Chicago Journal of Commerce—now. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


— AND LASALLE STREET JOURNAL — 
12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper of the Central West” 


National. Assistant to the president when 
that institution merged with the Liberty, 
he then became assistant vice president. 

Mr. Goodwin is president of the Buffalo 
chapter of the Robert Morris Associates, 


a director of many years standing of 
the Credit Association of Western New 
York, and an instructor in credit subjects 
with the American Institute of Banking. 


Hamilton National 


Elects Handly 


Oscar Handly, a member of the board of 
the Hamilton National Bank of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has been elected an 
president of the institution. He succeeds 
the late Edward Lockett in this position. 

Frank Lockett was elected to the direc- 
torate to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of his father. At the same meeting, 
the board adopted a resolution reviewing 
the outstanding achievements of Mr. 
Lockett, and eulogizing his services as an 
officer of the bank. 


active vice 


Chandler Joins First National, 
St. Louis 


Announcement has been made by the 
First National Bank in St. Louis of the 
election of Arthur L. Chandler, recently 
cost analyst of the Millers National Fed- 
eration in Chicago, as an assistant vice 
president of the bank. Mr. Chandler has 
been with the Federation in various 
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capacities since 1929 and won wide recog. 
nition as an expert adviser in tax matters 
and cost accounting. 
connected with 


He previously was 
Washburn 
pany, in Minneapolis, Louisville and Chi- 


Crosby Com. 


cago, and is acquainted with 
throughout the country. He will 
sociated with Mr. B. H. Lang, vice presi 
dent of the bank, and Mr. Ben Lang, in 
the handling of milling and 
counts. 

Mr. Chandler Wisconsin 
and is a graduate of the state university 
at Madison. 


millers 


be as- 


grain ae- 


was born in 


The New Chase Branch 
In London 
This 


is 51 Berkeley Square, London 


where the Chase National Bank opened its 
new branch late in April. The branch has 
been 


established for the 
those customers of 
the bank 
quire banking fa- 
cilities in the West 
End. The building 
itself is one of the 
most attractive 


convenience of 


who re- 


period houses in 
Mayfair and 
stands on the west 
side of the Square, 
where it commands 
a beautiful 
of the central 
gardens and of the 
magnificent 


view 


plane 
trees growing there 
—some of 
now 


them 
nearly 200 
years old. 

No. 50, adjoining, enjoys the dubious 
reputation of being haunted, but there 
appears to be nothing in the past of the 
new Chase home that would interfere with 
the smooth flow of banking procedure. 
Typically Georgian in design, the house 
is covered with the stucco of the period, 
painted a delicate cream, with black wood- 
work. Marble steps, together with a 
marble floor and an arched and vaulted 
ceiling in the entrance hall, set the archi- 
tectural keynote of the interior. 

A mail and writing room, special cable 
facilities, a ladies’ reception room, private 
conference rooms, and direct American 
Express service are some of the features 
which will appeal to visiting Americans as 
well as to the bank’s resident clients. 


Boatmen’s Promotes 
Harrington 


Harry F. Harrington, formerly auditor 
of the Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis, Mo., has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of vice president in charge of oper- 
ations. Mr. Harrington joined Boatmen’s 
in 1915, and has been auditor of the bank 
since 1928. 


——— dea, ane 
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Chambliss Heads Housing 
Committee 


As chairman of the Newark (N. J.) 
Better Housing Committee, L. A. Cham- 
bliss, assistant vice-president of the Fidel- 
ity Union Trust Co. of Newark, recently 
devoted a very active week in cooperation 
with the Home Exposition show in that 
city, which was arranged to facilitate new 
construction, modernization, and repair. 
Mr. Chambliss indicates that while the 
Committee’s chief function is that of an 
information bureau, it has frequently 
served to effect specific contact between 


borrower and lender, by distributing lists 
of banks approved as lending institutions 
under the F. H. A. plan. Supplemented by 
an office staff completely familiar with the 
details of Title II, the Committee expects 
to continue indefinitely rendering public 
service in the field. 


Inglis New Directér 


Haines Inglis, chairman of the board of 
the National Bank of Detroit, has recently 
been elected to the board of direetors of 
the Eaton Manufacturing Co. 


1937 CONVENTION CALENDAR 


National 





A.B.A.—Oct. 11-14—Boston, Mass. (Hotel 
Statler) 

A.I.B.—June 7-11—St. Paul, Minn. (Hotel 
Lowry) 

American Industrial Bankers Assn.—May 
13-15—Ft. Wayne, Ind. (Hotel Indiana) 

F.A.A._Sept. 13-16—Syracuse, N. Y. 
(Syracuse Hotel) 

Nat’! Safe Deposit Assn.—May 6-8— 
Washington, D.C. (Willard Hotel) 

Investment Bankers Assn.—Nov. 3-7— 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (The 
Greenbrier) 

Bank Auditors and Comptrollers—Oct. 
11-14—Nat’l Convention—Boston, Mass. 
(Statler) 

Mid-Continent Conference of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers—Chicago, May 3 

Morris Plan Bankers Assn.—Sept. 13-15 
—Colorado Springs, Colo. (Broadmoor 
Hotel) 

Mortgage Bankers Assn.—Oct. 13-15— 
Cleveland, Ohio (Cleveland Hotel) 





State 


ALABAMA—May 27-28—Birmingham 

ARIZONA—No date selected. 

ARKANSAS—May 4-5—Little Rock (Ho- 
tel Marion) 

CALIFORNIA—May 12-14—Pasadena 
(The Huntington) 

COLORADO—June 18-19—Estes Park 

CONNECTICUT—June 15—Norwich ( Nor- 
wich Inn) 

DELAWARE—Sept. 9—Rehoboth 

DIST. COLUMBIA—May 27-31—White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

FLORIDA—Not reported. 

GEORGIA—June 10-11—Rome 

IDAHO—June 10-11—Twin Falls 

ILLINOIS—May 24-25—Chicago (Palmer 
House ) 

INDIANA—May 5-6—Indianapolis (Clay- 
pool Hotel) 

IOWA—May 31-June 2—Sioux City 

KANSAS—May 13-14—Wichita 

KENTUCKY 

MAINE—June 
(Kineo House) 


25-27—Moosehead Lake 
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MARYLAND—May 13-14—Atlantiec City, 
N. J. 

MASSACHUSETTS—June 10-12—Swamp- 
scott (New Ocean House) 

MICHIGAN—June 24-27—Mackinae Is- 
land (Grand Hotel) 

MINNESOTA—June 
(Lowry Hotel) 

MISSISSIPPI—June 8-9—Edgewater Park 
(Edgewater Gulf Hotel) 

MISSOURI—May 10-12—St. Louis (Hotel 
Jefferson) 

MONTANA—June 24-26—Glacier Nat’l 
Park (Many Glaciers Hotel) 

NEBRASKA—Probably in October at 
Lincoln 

NEVADA—Not reported. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Sometime in May 

NEW JERSEY—May 20-22—Atiantie City 
(Hotel Traymore) 

NEW JERSEY Savings Assn—May 6— 
Montelair (Montclair Golf Club) 

NEW YORK—May 27-June 1—Cruise to 
Bermuda 

NEW YORK Savings Banks— —White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (The Green- 
brier) 

NO. CAROLINA—May 
(Carolina Hotel) 

NO. DAKOTA—June or July—Fargo 

OHIO—May 19-20—Columbus 

OKLAHOMA—May 6-7—Oklahoma City 
(Biltmore Hotel) 

OREGON—June 14-15—Bend 

PENNSYLVANIA—May 26-28—Atlantic 
City (Hotel Traymore) 

RHODE ISLAND—June 
selected )—Providence 

SO. CAROLINA—May 4-5—Charleston 
(Hotel Francis Marion) 

SO. DAKOTA—June 2-3—Rapid City 

TENNESSEE—May 11-12—Nashville 

TEXAS—May 18-20—San Antonio (Gun- 
ter Hotel) 

UTAH—June 21-22—Bryce Canyon 

VERMONT—June (date to be selected) — 
Burlington 

VIRGINIA—June 24-26—White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. (The Greenbrier) 

WASHINGTON—June 17-18—Bellingham 

W. VIRGINIA—June 24-26—White Sul- 
phur Springs (The Greenbrier) 

WISCONSIN — June 26-29—Cruise to 
Mackinae and Georgian Bay 

WYOMING—June 25-26—Sheridan 


16-18—St. Paul 


6-7— Pinehurst 


(date to be 






























































NEXT YEAR’S THINKING 
in the ABC’s of banking 


Are you doing “‘next year’s thinking” 


in your work? We suggest you read 


Riavertising for Banks 
Contains general policies and 
specific advertisements of suc- 
cessful and profitable public 
relations. 


i) 


ank Loan Management 
New lines, different type loans, 
new credit risks, future results— 
valuable information for large, 
medium or small banks. 


Cunt Control 


Are your bank’s operations con- 
ducted in the most efficient and 
profitable manner? The method 
outlined in Bank Cost Control 
is the product of intensive re- 
search and copes efficiently with 
all bank cost control problems 
of today. 


Special price for the three of $10—$5 
individually, or $7.50 for 2. Sent on 
5-day approval, if you will use 


QUICK-MAIL coupon No. 14 














THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK IN LONDON 


The Chase National Bank announces the removal of its 

Main London Branch to 6 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 

and the opening of a new West End Branch at 
51 Berkeley Square, W. 1 


6 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3—The main London branch, 
opposite the Bank of England, is in the very heart of the 
“City,” London’s great financial district. 


BusH House, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2—In Bush House, one 
of the best known business addresses in London, this mid- 
town branch of the Chase is also convenient to the social life 


of the West End. 


51 BERKELEY SQUARE, W. 1—This new Chase branch in 
Mayfair is in the center of the hotel, shopping and theater 
districts of London’s fashionable West End. 


Chase correspondent banks are cordially invited to place the banking and travel facilities 
of these London branches at the disposal of their customers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: Pint STREET CORNER OF NAssAu 





Offices or correspondents in the principal cities of the world 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes since Rand M°Nally Bankers Directory, First 1937 Edition. 


New Banks 
New Branches 


NEW INSTITUTIONS 
National 4; State 10; 
National 5: State 6: 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


14 
11 


BANKS REPORTED: DICONTINUED. 


Through Liquidation 
Through Merger 
Through Absorption, etc 
Through Conversion 


Total discontinued 


Through Liquidation 
Through merger and Consolidation 


Total Discontined 


State 10; 
‘National 2, State 2: 
National 5; State 5; 
National 4; State 2; 


we 11; State 19; 


. National 1; 
National 1; State 2. 


10 
+ 
10 
6 
30 


9 
= 


CHANGES IN TITLES AND/OR eunnmeiventen 


Branches 


ARIZONA 
Douglas 
*First National Bank 
(Absorbed by Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, March 8, 1937, which bank 
now operates a branch at Douglas) 
Douglas 
*Valley National Bank, Douglas Branch 
of Phoenix 91-28 
(E. W. Graves, Manager. Opened 
March 8, 1937) 


ARKANSAS 


omeceeaense’s 91-28 


Black Oak 

*Black Oak Banking Company (co- 
operative bank) 81-731 
(Capital $1,500. W. Walton, Presi- 
dent, Charles Craft, Cashier. Opened 
March 27, 1937) 


Marmaduke 

*Security Bank & Trust 

Window of Paragould 
April 1, 1937) 


(Opened 
Perryville 
*First State Bank, Teller’s Window 
Plainview (Opened March 15, 1937) 
Shirley 
Cleburne County Bank, Prrenee of 
Heber Springs 
(Howard Johnson, 
February 15, 1937) 


CALIFORNIA 


Co., Teller’s 


Manager. Opened 


Balboa 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Balboa Branch. .90-1346 
(Change in listing of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., New- 
port Harbor Branch, Newport Beach) 

Calexico 

*First Central National Bank... .90-519 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, April 3, 1937 and consoli- 
dated with Calexico Branch) 

Downey 

*Los Nietos Valley Bank........ 90-417 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, March 20, 1937 and consoli- 
dated with Downey Branch) 

Los Angeles 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Rimpau-Washington 
Branch . 90-1005 
(Change ‘in ‘title of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Wash- 
ington Vineyard Branch. Effective Feb- 
ruary 20, 1937) 

Los Angeles 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings ASSn2., Wabash- Evergreen 
Branch 2 
Say Rihn, Manager. Opened ‘March 1, 


Modesto 

*The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco, Modesto Branch 
Mais bss 6 06a Coke ebb ates ees ceed 90-293 
(Opened April 10, 1937) 

Modesto 

*Modesto Trust & Savings Bank. .90-293 
(Taken over by The Anglo California 
National Bank of San Francisco, San 
Francisco, April 10, 1937 which bank 
now operates a branch at Modesto) 

San Francisco 

*American Trust Clay & 
Front Office 11-156 
(Consolidated with Head Office March 
1, 1937) 

San Francisco 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Ninth & Market ee 


Company, 


ee eeeeee 


National 2; 
National 2: 


(Ruel Baker, 
ary 15, 1937) 
Temple City 
Temple City National Bank... .90-1143 
(Change in title of Temple National 
Bank. Effective February 12, 1937) 
Temple City 
Temple National Bank . -90- 
(Changed title to Temple City National 
Bank, February 12, 1937) 


COLORADO 


State 6; 


Sensis Opened Febru- 


Del Norte 

*Rio Grande County Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$3,500. Louie Eickenrodt, President, 
H. H. Torbitt, Cashier. Opened April 
5, 1937) 

Rye 

*Bank of Rye 2- 
(Entered voluntary liquidation March 
17, 1937. Hope to complete liquidation 
May 1, 1937) 

FLORIDA 

Fort Lauderdale 

*The Barnett National Bank of Fort 
Lauderdale 63-531 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. D. M. Barnett, President, W. 
inn Cashier. Opened March 17, 

‘ 

Starke 

Florida Bank at Starke - 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus pe, 500. Roger 
L. Main, President, . Sewell, 
Cashier. Opened March - 1937) 

West Palm Beach 

Central Farmers Trust Company. 63-443 
(Banking business consolidated with 
West Palm Beach Atlantic National 
Bank, February 6, 1937. Will operate 
trust business until trust department 
of West Palm Beach Atlantic National 
Bank is established) 

West Palm Beach 

*Florida Bank & Trust Company at 
West Palm Beach 63-533 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $50,000. Geo. 
J. Avent, President, D. F. Goodell, 
Cashier. Opened March 15, 1937) 


GEORGIA 
Americus 


Citizens Bank of Americus 
(Capital $50.000. es $10,000. ‘Lee 
Hudson, President, J. Shepard, Cash- 
ier. Opened March, 41937) 

Fort Gaines 
Fort Gaines Banking Co 64-1155 
(Incorporated as a state bank on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1937 under same title as the 
former private bank. Capital $25,000. 
W. B. Haley, President, W. G. Grimsley, 
Cashier) 


ILLINOIS 
Eureka 
*Farmers State Bank 
(Changed title to 
Eureka, February 17, 1937) 
Eureka 
State Bank of Eureka - 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24,000. Richard Dickinson, President, 
Byron L. Colburn, Cashier. Change in 
title of Farmers State Bank, effective 
February 17, 1937) 
IOWA 
Amber 
*Amber Savings Bank 
(Closed April 1, 1937. 
Dow City 
*Ute State Bank, Dow City Office of 
Ute 
(Orval 


In receivership) 


Spahn, Temporary Manager. 
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Opened April 6, 1937) 

Moravia 

*Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, Moravia 
Office of Centerville 
(John Dilly, Manager. Opened April 24, 
1937) 

Oskaloosa 

*Iowa Trust & Savings Bank... .72- 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and 
$25,000. G. S. Krouth, President, H. 
Rowe, Cashier. Opened April 6, 1937) 

Red Oak 

*Red Oak Trust & Savings Bank.72-202 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 20, 1937) 


KANSAS 
Dover 


Dover State Bank 

(Liquidating through Guaranty State 
Bank, Topeka, February 20, 1937, 
which bank assumed deposit liability 
and purchased certain assets) 


KENTUCKY 
Columbus 


*Bank of Columbus - 
(Assets taken over by Clinton Bank, 
Clinton, March 16, 1937) 

Stamping Ground 
Farmers Bank and Capital Trust Com- 
pany, Agency of Frankfort 
(Change in title of Farmers Bank & 
Trust Company, Agency of Frankfort. 
Effective February 22, 1937) 


MINNESOTA 
Ogilvie 


*First State Bank 75-1582 
(Voted to go into voluntary liquida- 
tion on January 6, 1937. Liquidation 
completed February 18, 1937. Commis- 
sioner of Banks Final Certificate issued 
March 31, 1937) 


MISSOURI 
Henley 


*Peoples Bank 
(Closed by order of its 
Directors March 19, 1937) 

Kansas City 

*East Side’ Bank of Commerce .18-77 
(Absorbed by Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, March 15, 1937) 


MONTANA 
Baker 


*The Bank of Baker 
(Merger of First National Bank, Ismay 
with The Bank of Baker. Capital 
$30,000, Surplus and Profits $20,000. 
David Bickle, President, Rex Flint, 
Cashier. Reported April 12, 1937) 

Ismay 

*First National Bank - 
(Merged with The Bank of Baker, 
Baker. Reported April 12, 1937) 


NEBRASKA 
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80-1502 
Board of 


Gothenburg 

*Farmers State Bank 
(Merged with First State Bank under 
latter title, April 1, 1937) 

Gothenburg 

*First State Bank 
(Merger of Farmers State Bank with 
First State Bank. Effective April 1, 
1937) 


NEW JERSEY 

Jersey City 

*First National Bank of Jersey City, 
Hudson City Branch 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank of Jersey City, Bergen Square 
Branch, April 17, 1937) 

Woodbridge 

*Woodbridge National Bank 





(Charter 
$100,000. 
Harold 


issued April 7, 1937. 
Frank Van Syckle, President, 
Van Syckle, Cashier) 

NEW YORK 


Capital 


Brockport 
Brockport National Bank 
(Taken over by Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
& Trust Company, Rochester, March 1, 
1937 which bank now operates a 
branch at Brockport) 

Brockport 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Brockport Office of wen ow 
(Kendrick J. Smith, Manager. Opened 
March 1, 1937) 

Fayetteville 
Fayetteville Commercial Bank. .50-995 
(In process of liquidation. Reported 
March 9, 1937) 

New York City 
J. Henry Shroder Trust Company.1-782 
(Changed title to Schroder Trust Com- 
pany, February 15, 1937) 

New York City 
Schroder Trust Company 
(Change in title of J. Henry eiitedee 
aaa Company. Effective February 15, 
1 ) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Cando 


First National Bank 
(Converted to The First State Bank of 
Cando, March 1, 1937) 

Cando 
The First State Bank of Cando. .77-88 
(Capital 25.000. Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. Arthur G. Bjerken, President, 
H. R. Rendahl, Cashier. Opened March 
1, 1937. Conversion of First National 
Bank) 

Cavalier 
Merchants and Farmers Bank..77-164 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$32,000. C. W. Clow, President, R. W. 
Blaine, Cashier. Opened March 20, 
1937. Conversion of Merchants Na- 
tional Bank) 

Cavalier 
*Merchants National Bank 
(Converted to Merchants 
Bank, March 20, 1937) 

Horace 
*Burrell State 
(Moved and changed 
Southwest Fargo. 
(West Fargo P. O., 

Noonan 
*First International 
.(Closed by its Board of 
April 3, 1937) 

Park River 
*First National Bank 
(Converted to First State Bank of I ark 
River, March 8, 1937) 

Park River 

.*First State Bank of Park River.77-113 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,,000. C. W. Clow, President, K. D. 
3ennett, Cashier. Opened March 8, 
1937) 

Southwest Fargo (West Fargo P. O.) 
*Bank of Sotithwest Fargo 77-1083 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000, Delia Burrell, President, S. F. 
Murphy, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of Burrell State Bank, Horace, 
effective April 7, 1937) 


OHIO 

Chardon 
Central National Bank - 
(Taken over by Central National Bank 
of Cleveland, Cleveland, March 1, 1937 
which bank now operates a branch in 
Chardon) 

Chardon 
Central National 
Chardon Branch 
E. L. Maurer, Assistant Vice President 
in charge. Opened March 1, 1937) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Boyertown 
National Bank & Trust Company. 60-878 
(Changed title to National Bank of 
Boyertown, February 15, 1937) 

Boyertown 
National Bank of Boyertown... .60-878 
(Change in title of National Bank & 
Trust Company. Effective February 15. 
1937. Capital $250,000, Surplus and 
Profits $566,000. Harvey G. Grofe, 
President, Samuel C. Houck, Cashier) 

Nanticoke 

*Peoples Bank of Nanticoke 60-291 
(Capital: Common $60,000; Preferred 
$40,000. Change in title of Peoples 
Savings & Trust Company. Approved 
March 17, 1937) 

Nanticoke 

*Peoples Savings & Trust Co.....60-291 
(Changed title to Peoples Bank of 
Nanticoke. Approved March 17, 1937) 

Sivesville 

*First National 60-1563 
(Merged with First National Bank, 
Somerset, March 28, 1937) 
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and Farmers 


Bank 

title to 
Southwest 
April 7, 1937 


Directors, 


Bank of Cleveland, 
56-686 


Somerset 

*First National Bank 
(Merger of First 
Sipesville, with First 
Somerset. Effective March 29, 1937. 
Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$135,000. John I Scull, President, Ruth 
L. Glessner, Cashier) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


National 


National Bank, 


Greer 

*Planters Savings Bank -19 
(Placed in liquidation March 937 

Myrtle Beach 
Myrtle Beach Depository -t2 
(Capital $2,500, Surplus $2,500. Carl C. 
Pridgen, President, Robert E. L. 
Brown, Cashier. To open April 1, 1937) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Akaska 


*Akaska State 
(Closed 

Corsica 
Farmers State Bank 
(Closed February 18, 1937) 


) 


Bank 
February 19, 


78-493 
1937) 


Lebanon 
*Citizens State 
(Closed 


Bank 

February 20, 1937) 
TENNESSEE 

Smyrna 

*Smyrna Bank & Trust Company. 87-599 
(Sold to First National Bank, March 29, 
(1937) 

TEXAS 

De Kalb 
*First National 3ank Kalb 
(In 
Bank 

De Kalb 

*State Bank of De Kalb 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus 
$7,940. E. E. Bearden, 
Medford, Cashier. Openel February 
20, 1937. Suereeded First National 
Bank at De Kalb) 

Greenville 

*The Citizens National Bank of Green- 
ville 88-122 
(Capital $100,000. Surrlus and Profits 
$66,000. J. C. Thompson. President. 

B. R. Brown, Cashier. 


Conversion of 
Citizens State Bank, March 27, 1937) 
Greenville 


*Citizens State Bank 
(Converted to The 
Bank of Greenville, 

Laredo 

*Union National Bank of Laredo. 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Pre 
$25,000, Surplus $75,000. Ed. S. 
sell, President, P. H. Stanford, Cashier. 
Opened March 4, 1937. Conversion of 
Union State Bank & Trust Company) 

Laredo 
*Union 


liquidation. 
of De 


State 
1937) 


Succeeded by 
Kalb, February 20, 


and Profits 
President, H. E. 


Citizens Nat‘onal 
March 27, 1937) 


. 88-32 
ferred 
Rus- 


State Bank & Trust Comeany 
(Converted to Union National Bank of 
Laredo, March 4, 1937) 

Nixon 
*Nixon National Bank 88-1691 
(In voluntary liquidation. Deposits 
assumed and certain assets acquired by 
Nixon State Bank, March 1, 1937) 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Franklin 
*Pendleton County 
(Change in title and location of Farm- 
ers & Merchants Bank, Marlinton. 
Capital $25,000, Capital Notes $7,000, 
Surplus $7,000. S. H. Sharp, President, 
F. M. Sydnor, Cashier. Effective March 
29, 1937) 

Marlinton " 
*Farmers & Merchants Bank ....69-425 
(Moved and changed title to Pendle- 
ton County Bank, Franklin, March 29, 
1937) 


F DIC Changes 


Since First 1937 Rand McNally 
Bankers Directory 


ARIZONA 


Bank of 
Delete 


Douglas—The First National 


Douglas 
CALIFORNIA 
Temple City—The Temple City National 
Bank Add 
Temple City—The Temple National Bank 
Delete 

FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale—The Barnett National 
Bank of Fort Lauderdale Add 
Fort Myers—The Morris Plan ee be 

WORE BeOUG ss 6 6co ck eaapnisesnsccecse 

Starke—Florida Bank at Starke. “Aaa 
West Palm Beach—Central Farmers 


w est Palm Beach—Florida Bank & Trust 


GEORGIA 
Dawson—Bank of Dawson 


RAND 


Fort Gaines—Fort Gaines Banking (Co, 


Ada 
Thomasville—Bank of Thomas Com 


INDIANA 
Oaklandon—Oaklandon State Bank 
Delete 
Oaklandon—The Oaklandon State Bank 

ae Wid bw aicsalé areca a mele ate ete ee Add 

KANSAS 
Dover—Dover State Bank 
Garden Plain—The State 

den Plain 
Ransom—tThe First State 

KENTUCKY 

Cumberland—The Guaranty Deposit 

Bam once ccccccccccccscvcccevceasen Add 3 
MISSOURI 
East Side 


Delete 
Bank of Gar- | 


Kansas 
merce 


City Bank of Com- 
Delete 
MONTANA 
Ismay—The First National jank~= oof 
Delete 

NEW YORK 
Brockport—Brockport National Bank 
Delete 


York—J. Henry Schroder Trust Co, 


York 
NORTH DAKOTA 
First National 


New 
New 
Cando—The 


Cando 
Cando—The 


Bank 
First State Bank of Cando 7 
Add 

First National Bank of 
Park Delete 
Park River—The First State Bank of 
POPE  TRIVEP icc vcceresesccntecumee Add 


Park River—The 


HIoO 
Chardon—Central National 


Chardon 


sank of 
Delete 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Boyertown—The National and 
Trust Co. of Boyertown Delete 
Boyertown—The National Bank of Boy- 
ertown A 


Bank 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Akaska—Akaska State 
Corsica—Farmers State 
Lebanon—The Citizens 

Lebannon 


Delete 

. Delete 3 
jank of 

Delete 


Pank 
State 


De Kalb—First 
Kalb 

De Kalb—State Bank of De 

Laredo—Union National 


National Bank at De 
Ka'b...Add 
Bank of Laredo 
Add 
Laredo—Union State Bank & Trust of 
Laredo y 
Monahans—First State Bank 
Nixon—The Nixon National Bank. Delete 
Spur—Spur Security Bank Ad 
WEST VIRGINIA 
New Martinsville—New Martinsville Bank 


Peoples National Bank 
Clay Center, Kansas ‘ 
The December 1936 statement of the 
Peoples National Bank, Clay Center, 
shows the following figures for capital, 
surplus and undivided profits: 
Capital Stock (Common) 

Surplus. 
Undivided 


75,000 
52,000 


PFORUS. cc cccccsus 26,000 


New Banks Reported In Process 
Of Organization 


tIndicates Press Report 


ILLINOIS 
Herrin 
*The Bank of Herrin, 3 North Park Ave. § 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $5,000. Permit 
issued February 27, 1937) 
IOWA 
Lawler 
*+State Savings Bank of Lawler 
(Capital $15.000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits $9,000. To open May 1, 1987. 
Dale Elwood, President, C. H. McClur- 
kin, Cashier) 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
*+First National 
of Reno 


Bank in Reno, Branch 
TEXAS 
Merton 
*+First State Bank 
VIRGINIA 
Danville 
*+Security Savings Bank 
(Dr. C. W. Pritchett, President, R. R. 
Murray, Vice President and Cashier) 


WISCONSIN 


State Bank 
Felker, correspondent) 


Marshfield 
*iCentral 
(AS. G. 
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